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CHRISTIANITY IN CONFLICT WITH HELLENISM. 


The saddest passage of the world’s annals, and also the 
grandest, according as we fix our regards on its losses and 
decays, or on the new creations which it witnessed, is the 
period embraced in the first four centuries of the Christian 
era. The lover of classic antiquity — Christian though he be 
in heart and creed — contemplates with a sigh* the down- 
fall of ancient temples and the ruin of rites and beliefs in- 
volved in the death of Hellenism. On the other hand, the 
most fervent admirer of those vanished splendors, “ the fair 
humanities of old religion,” contrasting, on its social side, 
what perished with what replaced it, in the order of time, 
must confess that the world was well rid of polytheistic 
uses, and humanity abundantly compensated for all zsthetic 
and poetic losses by the spiritual life which streamed from 
the new dispensation. 

The histories which treat of this period have been written, 
for the most part, from an ecclesiastical point of view, and 
inspired by dogmatic or pragmatical interests. That of Gib- 
Phe sigh which breathes so pathetically from Schiller’s “ Gods of Greece.” 
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bon, written in a spirit of historic indifference, with no 
apologetic or polemic bias, will always maintain its place, 
and, so far as it covers the ground, approve itself as a faith- 
ful report of the facts of the time. But in Gibbon, also, 
I miss the faculty of historic divination, the sense which dis- 
cerns the deeper meaning of the facts recorded, which inter- 
prets historic results in the light of their bearing on the 
whole of human destiny. We have no history of the origins 
of the Christian Church from a humanitarian or, if I may 
use so pedantic a phrase, from an anthropocosmic point of 
view ; no history inspired by the questions, What is human- 
ity’s debt to the Church? what is Christianity’s place in the 
education of humankind? The time and the man for such 
a history have not yet arrived. Meanwhile, the histories we 
have will be found most instructive, when studied in that 
sense. 


The Christian Church and the Roman empire were con- 
temporary, or nearly contemporary, births. The latter came 
armed from the throes of a naval conflict in the waters of 
the Ambracian Gulf: the former sprang to life, a babbling 
babe, in a garret of an inland city, shut in by inhospitable 
hills. What shall be the fortunes respectively of these new- 
comers on the stage of history? The one is backed and 
omened by a pedigree of heroes and seven centuries of vic- 
tory; the other, by the humble if saintly life and tragic 
death of one who had recently perished as a malefactor. 
To balance this inequality, the latter is inspired by a faith 
in its own future, immeasurable, indomitable: the other de- 
rives its sole guaranty from favoring circumstance. 

Could not the two unite in one dominion? There was 
a moment when such a coalition seemed possible. The Em- 
peror Tiberius is said to have proposed to the Roman senate 
the admission of Christ to a place in the Pantheon, and his 
consequent solemn recognition as one of the gods of the 
State. It is a curious question, what would have been the 
effect of such recognition, had that proposition been ac- 
cepted, had Christianity enjoyed at the start the sanction of 
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imperial power. Its spread might have been more rapid, but 
the strength that was in it, its latent moral force, would 
never have asserted itself. It needed the hardening by fire 
to which the wantonness of imperial cruelty subjected it in 
its infancy, in order to become the world-subduing power it 
was destined to be. It could not accept as a gift what it 
felt itself entitled to by divine right. It could not “borrow 
leave to be,” but must conquer for itself —not with sword, 
like armed Islam in a later. age, but by miracles of patience, 
by suffering and dying —an unprecarious throne. Constitu- 
tionally exclusive, it must put all things under it. It must 
reign supreme ; it must reign alone. 

Such a consummation seemed, from a worldly point of 
view, an impossibility. For, though the dominant religion 
was inwardly dead, though polytheism as a faith, as personal 
conviction, had lost its hold of educated minds, it was still 
politically seized of the Roman State, and not to be evicted 
but with mortal agony and throes that upheaved the world. 
Theodor Keim * calls attention to the fact that the Roman 
religion, unlike all others, originated not with priest or 
prophet, but with the secular power. It was, therefore, from 
the first, indissolubly linked with the State. Conceive, then, 
a government, powerful as none ever was before or since in 
all the elements of civil strength, and jealous as it was pow- 
erful, impatient of opposition, prompt to crush whatever op- 
posed,— a government whose sleepless vigilance and omni- 
present police not a thing that occurred in any corner of its 
wide dominion could escape,—a government whose head 
was also the head of the national religion, himself an ob- 
ject of worship, to refuse which worship was treason to the 
State,— to such a government comes this vagabond from the 
East, from a land universally despised, and seeks to establish 
itself in the capital of the empire. Ignominiously repulsed, 
it continues to advance. Smitten and cast out, it steadily 
prevails, and, having entered as an outlaw, ends as sovereign 
of the world. Its triumph is the supreme miracle of history. 

The fierce rebuff which Christianity encountered, at the 





*In his Rom und Christenthum, 
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point where it first emerges into secular history, revealed, 
on the part of the Christians, a power of endurance which 
should have taught the secular authorities that the “ pesti- 
lent” novelty was not to be disposed of in that fashion. 
Meanwhile, by the light of those cruel fires in the gardens 
of Nero, the “disciples” might see how wide was the chasm 
which then divided their Church from the State. Three 
centuries were required to bridge that gulf, and this the 
Church accomplished by casting into it the children of her 
bosom, over whose mangled bodies humanity made the dire 
passage from the old world to the new. 

An inscription at the entrance of the Catacombs of St. 
Sebastian, in Rome, tells of one hundred and seventy-four 
thousand martyrs who there repose in peace. It is not neces- 
sary to suppose that all these were the immediate victims of 
civil persecution. But, in any view, this record of a single 
city suggests an estimate very different from that which Gib- 
bon would have us accept as the number of those who suf- 
fered martyrdom throughout the vast extent of the empire.* 
The precise number does not concern us, nor even the ap- 
proximate number; enough that torture and death were the 
frequent penalty of the Christian confession in those centu- 
ries,— torture and death the most excruciating that human 
ingenuity could devise, and that these were voluntarily in- 
curred and unflinchingly borne by the victims. It was not 
their belief that the government quarreled with, it was not 
their doctrine that was punished, but their insubordination 
in refusing to sacrifice. In the view of the government, the 
Christians were a political party, insurgents against the 
State, whose head they refused to honor in the way pre- 
scribed. It was not a question of opinion, but one of obedi- 
ence. Will you or will you not sacrifice to the emperor? 
Will you “swear by the genius,” that is, acknowledge the 
divinity of Casar? To the government official it was sim- 
ply a token of submission to rightful authority, but to the 
Christian it meant something else: it meant that Caesar 
was before Christ, that Cesar was God. With that under- 


+ Somewhat less than two thousand persons.” See Milman’s Gibbon, Vol. L., p. 599. 
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standing, young and old, delicate women, nursing mothers, 
suffered their flesh to be torn with red-hot pincers and would 
not commit the saving act. 

Martyrdom is no proof of the truth of a religion, that is, of 
the truth of the opinions held by its votaries. Quite opposite 
opinions have had their martyrs. What it does prove, when 
it reaches the scope and strain of the Christian martyrologies, 
is—Spirit. The action of a spirit which transcends the 
ordinary limits and capabilities of human nature, takes cap- 
tive the will, and makes it at once an invincible bar and an 
all-conquering force. The political success of Christianity 
was the work of that spirit. The secondary causes, by which 
Gibbon attempts to explain’ that success, are well put, but 
Gibbon does not perceive that those causes themselves re- 
quire to be explained. Compact organization. What com- 
pacted it? Austere morals, intolerant zeal, belief in immor- 
tality. Yes! but whence derived, the morals, the zeal, the 
belief? How came they at that particular crisis to develop 
such exceptional potency? They point to another factor — 
inspiration. It is the fashion of the current philosophy to 
derive new births from old antecedents by way of evolution. 
But there are births which this philosophy does not explain. 
Christianity had no such genesis. It cannot be said, in any 
proper sense, to be an evolution of Judaism, any more than 
Islam was an evolution of Christianity. Judaism was its 
matrix but not its sire. If in any sense “evolved” from 
given antecedents, it was as the whirlwind is evolved from 
atmospheric heat. This great world-force, which came with 
“a sound as of a rushing, mighty wind” and went cycloning 
through the lands, was surely no product of Mosaic tradition, 
but the immediate offspring of a Spirit which conducts the 
education of the human race and from time to time interpo- 
lates the course of events with new motives adjusted to a pre- 
ordained ascending scale of spiritual life. I say interpolates, 
for is not all inspiration interpolation? A lift that breaks 
the dead mechanical sequence of things. 

It is not to be supposed that all who joined the Christian 
confession partook of this spirit. Many were drawn to it by 
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quite earthly motives,— by the hope of a social revolution, 
the coming of a new kingdom in which, having nothing to 
lose, they might reasonably hope to gain; by the charm of 
equality, by the communism which secured them against 
want, as we learn from Lucian, an unintentional witness 
of the charity of the early Church. And there were lapses 
in times of persecution. The Church could afford them; the 
Church could afford to take back the lapsed, when persecu- 
tion ceased. It was not the aim of the Spirit to have a 
faultless Church, a Church composed entirely of the “ Katha- 
rot.” A mixture of tares with the wheat was not fatal to 
the Church, did not prevent its being a true Church, as 
Cyprian, earliest exponent of the Catholic idea, maintained 
in opposition to Novatian purists. 

Nor did the Spirit care to have a constituency of such as 
are called in worldly phrase “respectable” people. Socially 
and intellectually, they seem to have been, with few excep- 
tions, a low class,—‘“not many wise after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble.” Paul, the high-hearted 
Roman citizen, who bravely cast in his lot with these people, 
could see with prophetic vision, how God was going to put 
to shame the wise and the strong by means of the weak and 
foolish, and the low. But how would it strike an outsider? 
Is it surprising that men of culture and good position, men 
like Tacitus and Suetonius, should have looked with con- 
tempt on the Christian Church, when they saw what sort of 
people it drew to its communion,— restless spirits, malecon- 
tents, radicals of every stripe, occasionally slaves, as we 
infer from the allusion to those of Cesar’s household, now 
and then an adventurer like Peregrinus Proteus? Not the 
kind of people that a self-respecting citizen would care to 
consort with. And I suppose that few of us, had we lived 
in those days, and had not caught, or been caught by, the 
Spirit, would have cared to be found in such company. 
And, when I see Christian zealots, proud of their orthodoxy, 
with conscious holiness looking down upon heretics and 
flouting new departures in theology, I amuse myself with 
thinking how heartily, had they been contemporaries of Paul, 
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these respectables would have spurned the writers of the 
New Testament and all that guild. 

In the second century, Christianity assumed a new phase. 
It had developed an intellectual life. It had its men of let- 
ters, its learned essayists, its eloquent apologists. It had 
also developed heresies and schisms. Rival systems had 
sprung up. Gnosticism asserted its claims, assuming to 
teach a profounder doctrine than the gospel. The Church 
was called to contend with intellectual adversaries as well 
as civil authority. The latter half of this century witnessed 
the culmination and incipient decline of the Upper Empire. 
Marcus Aurelius, standing midway between the first appear- 
ance of Christianity and its civil enfranchisement, represents 
the high-water mark of Roman greatness, as he does the 
height of imperial virtue in the annals of mankind. Allen, 
in his valuable monograph, “ The Mind of Paganism,” says: 
“We may have to come down as far as Louis IX. of France, 
to find his parallel.” But neither in Saint Louis nor in Eng- 
lish Alfred, to whom Merivale compares him, do I find the 
serene piety, the moral sublimity, which I admire in the 
Roman sovereign. The piety of Louis was reinforced by 
the stimulus of Christian memories, of a Christian ideal, in 
an age of unquestioning faith. Marcus had no such sup- 
port. He dwelt amid decaying altars; he flourished in a 
dying world. I contrast in the two the lunar virtue with 
the solar. He is accused of weakness in his lenient treat- 
ment of Faustina. The justice of the charge depends on 
the truth of the alleged infidelity of Faustina, which is 
somewhat doubtful. He is blamed for bequeathing the em- 
pire to Commodus; but the choice of the natural heir, who 
might outgrow his youthful follies, seemed less dangerous 
than the inevitable conflict between rival claimants of the 
throne. 

The character of the man is revealed in his self-commun- 
ings, which have come down to us, an imperishable volume, 
the so-called Meditations of the Emperor Antoninus. Better 
preaching I have not found, nor thoughts more edifying, in 
any Christian writer of that time. A sombre spirit, but how 
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sweet, how grand! No soul was ever more impressed with 
the vanity of earthly things. As from under the shadow of 
impending doom, he urges upon himself the pursuit of the 
one thing needful. “What is immortal fame? Vanity and 
an empty sound. What is there, then, to which we may 
reasonably apply ourselves? This one thing alone: that our 
thoughts and intentions be just, our actions directed to the 
public good, our words inspired by truth, our whole disposi- 
tion acquiescence in whatsoever may happen, as flowing from 
such a Fountain, the original of all things.” 

That Marcus authorized the persecution of the Christians 
is justly reckoned, from the Christian point of view, a blot 
on his fame. One could wish, indeed, that he had under- 
stood Christianity, that he had been in a position to judge 
it fairly. All he knew of it was, that the Christians, in the 
Roman sense, were atheists: they neglected sacrifice, they 
denied the gods. His father, Antoninus Pius, had checked 
the persecution in Asia, had even written to the authorities 
at Ephesus to punish the informers, and to let the accused, 
though Christians, go free. But the son had fallen on other 
times. A season of national prosperity, unbroken since the 
reign of Nerva, had come to a close. There was trouble on 
the German frontiers; the legions had been routed on the 
Danube, the Marcomanni were pouring down from the Car- 
pathians. Worst of all, at home, a raging pestilence, im- 
ported from the East, was decimating the people. An inun- 
dation which destroyed the public granaries had brought 
famine and desolation on the land. The horizon was dark 
all round; the public mind was agitated with strange fears. 
In this agony, the religious sentiment, long dormant, was 
suddenly aroused. It was no longer social antipathy, but re- 
turning piety, that demanded the extermination of the 
Christians. For were not they the true cause of all this 
misery? They are atheists, they have denied the gods; and 
the gods in their wrath have sent these woes. The only way 
to appease the gods, and bring back the averted eye of their 
blessing, is to utterly destroy the Christians. How far the 
emperor shared these views, it is impossible to say; enough 
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he yielded to the popular cry; persecution was renewed, and 
the Church grew strong and stronger thereby. 

In the third century, the elemental forces are the same, 
but their relative position and prospects have changed. 
The new religion has gained immensely in extent and re- 
pute. It no longer hides itself in the bowels of the earth, 
but moves freely in the face of day. It had grown to be a 
recognized and powerful member, or rather rival, of the 
State; no longer a doubtful adventure, but an accomplished 
fact. In every province, in every city of note, churches 
were established,— compact bodies bound together by laws of 
their own and acommon aim. They constituted a state by 
themselves, an imperium in imperio, a vast confederation ex- 
tending from the Pyrenees to the Caucasus. Men of all 
conditions had embraced the confession. There were Chris- 
tians in the army, in the senate, and around the throne. 
Their doctrine could no longer be ignored: it challenged 
the attention of Gentile scholars, and could match an Arrian 
and a Celsus with a Clement, a Tertullian, and an Origen. 

But Hellenism also presented a new front. It had grown 
devout; it had “got religion.” The religious enthusiasm of 
the Christians had exerted an influence beyond their ranks. 
The public mind had sobered as the State declined. A mori- 
bund world in its sick dotage craved supports which custom 
could not furnish, satisfactions which sense could not supply. 
Sated with the gorgeous spectacles of the circus, on which 
the treasures of an empire had been lavished, and the world 
ransacked to furnish some new prodigy; surfeited with 
earthly splendor, the heart sickened with intolerable weari- 
ness of life. From this disease there were only two ways 
of escape. With the more refined, the selfish and despairing, 
suicide became the fashion and passion of the time; parties 
of pleasure were formed to witness, perhaps to unite in, vol- 
untary death. On the other hand, those who still clung to 
life and hope sought in religion a refuge from the loathing 
and disgust of their lot. The religion which thus competed 
with the Christian was not a revival of the old cult; it was 


not the religion which instituted the Salian priesthood and 
2 
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the rites of Mars Gradivus. That was outgrown and irre- 
coverable. Mithraism, with its fascinations, its mysteries and 
its horrors, had succeeded to the vacant place. This and 
Neoplatonic mysticism might sooth the spiritual hunger they 
could not satisfy. They might resist the attraction of the 
gospel, they might even infect the strain of Christian doc- 
trine, but they possessed no binding force; they were power- 
less against the organic solidarity of the Church. 

With the advent of another century, the strength of that 
organism was to be arrayed in a final conflict with the State. 
In the winter of 303, in the imperial palace of Nicomedia, 
the question was debated between the Emperor Diocletian 
and his associate Cesar, What shall be done with Christian- 
ity? The vacillating policy of former years, now rigorous, 
now lax, was no longer practicable. It must be settled once 
for all which is the stronger, Rome or Christianity. And so 
the bolt was launched. The anniversary of the god Termi- 
nus was to be the beginning of the end to the Christians,— 
demolition of the Christian churches, ejection of Christiaus 
from civil and military office, suppression on pain of death 
of Christian worship, ending with authority of the local 
magistrates to ferret out, to torture, and put to death refrac- 
tory believers. 

We have no means of knowing how extensively and how 
exactly, in all parts of the empire, during the eight years of 
its operation, this edict was obeyed. Its execution must 
have depended somewhat on the local authorities, whose 
sympathy would sometimes be with the Christians. Mean- 
while, Diocletian had set the first example on record of an 
emperor voluntarily divesting himself of the purple. An ex- 
ample followed a thousand years later by his western succes- 
sor of the allied houses of Hapsburg and Castile, on occasion 
of another great revolution in religion. In distant Dalmatia, 
in that famed palace which covered ten acres with its courts 
aud its peristyles, as tidings reached him of the troubled 
East and Christianity still unsubdued, he had leisure to re- 
flect on the impotence of imperial edicts to quench the light 
of the world. 
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Galerius, now sole in command, urged on the war, re- 
solved to prosecute it to the bitter end. The end came 
soon to the baffled sovereign, writhing in the agonies of a 
loathsome and incurable disease. Confession of defeat, ac- 
knowledged impotence, revocation of the hostile edict, and 
a piteous cry for aid from the Christian God, since other 
gods had proved powerless and other aid unavailing. 

The contest is ended; Christianity has passed the su- 
preme test. A new prineiple of social life is thenceforth 
and forever established in the world. To the Church a new 
era has come. The heroic age, the martyr age, has passed : 
an age of dogmatism, of definitions, of hair-splitting contro- 
versies, under secular rule, succeeds. The Church has now 
won Cesar to her cause and rejoices in imperial patronage. 
But what she gains by court favor, in the way of temporal 
prosperity, she loses in spiritual freedom. Her princely 
benefactor proves unwittingly her worst enemy. This from 
a moral point of view. But the moral view does not always 
coincide with the providential order. It was necessary in 
the counsels of the Spirit that Christendom should have 
possession of the throne, and the Spirit can bear with tem- 
porary evil, and profit by it in the compassing of its ends. 

What shall we say of Constantine, the first of the so- 
called Christian emperors? As a man of action, in war and 
peace, he emphatically merits the epithet Great which at- 
taches to his name. Superbly endowed in body and mind, 
able alike as captain and as statesman, fitted by nature to be 
a ruler of men, successful in conflict with potent rivals, con- 
centrating and consolidating under one head the vast extent 
of the Roman empire, founder of a city which for four cen- 
turies was the capital of Christendom, and has been for four 
centuries the capital of Islam,—he must be accounted one 
of the few great sovereigns on the roll of history. But in 
what sense can we speak of him as a Christian? Morally 
lawless, shrinking from no crime, guilty of the worst, how 
could the Church receive him as such? Toward the close 
of his life, he received Christian baptism. We may hope 
that something of conviction accompanied the rite; as 
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much, perhaps, as was possible to a nature like his. But 
previous to that, on the simple ground of his patronage, how 
could Christians consent to submit to the arbitration of the 
homicide, the filicide, the conjugicide, questions of Christian 
doctrine and discipline? Their doing so is proof of spiritual 
degeneracy consequent on temporal success. Constantine 
had the sagacity to see the necessity of conciliating the 
Christian interest, destined to be the most influential ele- 
ment in his dominion. Whatever may be the truth concern- 
ing the alleged vision of the cross, there can be no doubt of 
his hearty belief in the rotry vixa. 

Before grappling with Maxentius, he had his battle-flag 
stamped with the monogram of Christ. After the victory of 
the Milvian bridge, he issued, in conjunction with Licinius, 
an edict which not only permitted the Christians to rebuild 
their churches, but restored to them the property in houses 
and lands which under Diocletian had been confiscated for 
the use of the State. He ordained a tax on land for the 
support of Christian worship, he exempted the Christian 
clerus from military service, and forbade labor, excepting 
agricultural, on Sundays. And when Licinius, abandoning 
his former position and ranging himself frankly on the side 
of the old religion, had been overcome and slain in battle, 
Constantine, then sole emperor, formally espoused the Chris- 
tian cause, and diverted the funds of some of the Gentile 
temples to the use of the Christian. But that these demon- 
strations were acts of State policy, and not of religious con- 
viction, must have been sufficiently evident to all his sub- 
jects. His aim was to equalize and, if possible, to harmon- 
ize the different confessions. He had no intention, at first, of 
breaking with polytheism. He still retained the title of Pon- 
tifex Maximus. In the new Rome which he founded on the 
Bosphorus, moved thereto by Sibylline and other prophecies 
(that of the Apocalypse among the rest), which predicted 
the fall of Rome on the Tiber, he caused to be erected, 
along with several Christian churches, a temple to Castor 
and Pollux, one to Rhea, the mother of the gods, and one to 
the Tyche, the fortune of the city. An image of this Tyche 
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occupied the centre of the cross upheld by the united hands 
of the colossal statues of the emperor and his mother, 
Helena. - 

So far from renouncing the honor of the apotheosis be- 
stowed on his predecessors, he made special provision for it, 
by ordaining that annually, in all coming time, a golden 
statue of himself should be borne in procession through the 
city, and that the emperor for the time being should pros- 
trate himself before it. On the top of a monolith of por- 
phyry, he had placed a statue of Apollo, rededicated to him- 
self, with a halo of rays, formed, it was said, of nails taken 
from the cross which Helena had brought from Jerusalem. 
Between the nails the inscription: “To Constantine shin- 
ing like the sun, presiding over his city, an image of the 
new risen Sun of Righteousness.” This column, we are told, 
was long an object of formal worship to the Christians of 
Constantinople. 

All this was polytheism overagain. And these measures, 
conceived in the spirit of the old religion, were subsequent 
to the Council of Nicwa, at which the emperor had presided 
with hands yet red from the recent murder of Crispus. 

Constantine was no worse than many a Christian ruler of 
later time. Our resentment against him is not on account 
of his crimes as such, but as viewed in the light of the 
praisés bestowed upon him by Christian ecclesiastical histo- 
rians. Eusebius, the cringing courtier, characterizes him as 
one “adorned with every virtue of religion.” Ecclesiastical 
policy forbade the censure of his crimes. The credit of the 
Church was more to the historian than the cause of truth. 
There is not a more hateful creature in human guise than 
your typical ecclesiastic. “ Will ye speak wickedly for God? 
will ye talk deceitfully for him?” Job asks of his friends. 
Talking deceitfully for God, and, where the temper of the 
time permitted, killing and laying waste for God, has been 
the practice of ecclesiastical policy in every age. The 
Christian ecclesiastics of the new-born Church are no excep- 
tion. “Lying,” says Maurice, in his lectures on church his- 
tory, “is the first crime we hear of after the descent of the 
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Holy Spirit. It is of this that we shall have to hear of at 
every step, as we proceed in the history. ...I shall have to 
tell you of lies uttered by bad men and by good men.” 
“The Church testifies of God as much through its false- 
hoods and its sins as through its truth and its virtues.” 

The Church of the fourth century could boast a few choice 
spirits,— a Gregory Nazianzen, an Athanasius, a Basil, a 
Theodore of Mopsuestia,— but take them in the mass, as 
they figure in history, the ecclesiastics of that day were a dis- 
reputable lot; conspicuous among them a brutal George of 
Cappadocia and a Lucifer of Cagliari. In the fifth century, 
we have a murderous Cyril, a Dioscurus, and the incredible 
atrocities of the two successive Councils of Ephesus. How 
they wrangled! Scarce escaped persecution themselves, how 
they persecuted one another, staking the integrity of the 
Church on a vocable, an iota, contemptuously indifferent to 
questions of morality, demanding only correctness of doc- 
trine! A bishop is charged with unchastity. “ What do we 
care about his chastity? Is heorthodox? That is the ques- 
tion.” “Worse than a Sodomite is he who will not call 
Mary the mother of God! May fire from heaven consume 
him! May the earth open and swallow him!” 

If Christianity were simply Christ-likeness, a life con- 
formed to the precepts of the gospel, it had well-nigh died 
out with the triumph of the Church over civil despotism. 
If the only fruits of the Spirit were those which Paul em- 
phasizes,— love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, good- 
ness, meekness,— then the Spirit might seem, in those years, 
to have fled up to heaven, like the starry goddess of the 
Golden Age, and left the Church to her own devices; but 
the Spirit had not departed. The Spirit has other business 
beside the cultivation of these moral graces so commended 
by the Apostle. Through all the turmoil of those angry 
years, through all the clamor of clashing tongues and crazy 
councils, through all the wrangling, the wrath, and the 
wrong, the Spirit was at work developing in Christian con- 
sciousness and assisting to formulate a new conception of 
Godhead,— of Godhead in its human relations. This con- 
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ception, partly by instinctive perception, and partly by provi- 
dential conjunction, got itself formulated in the doctrine of 
the Trinity, as enunciated in the creeds of Nicwa and Con- 
stantinople, and supplemented by that of Chalcedon,— a doc- 
trine of immense significance, combining what is true in 
Judaism with what is true in Hellenism; and, if not a com- 
plete statement of Deity (inasmuch as it leaves material 
nature out of view), if not a finality, yet a great advance on 
former con€eptions, connecting, as it does, the human, 
through identity of spirit, with the divine.* 

For thirty years, the Church had enjoyed the advantage, 
such as it was, of imperial patronage. A generation had 
passed since Christianity had flourished as the court relig- 
ion. But now an unlooked for reverse. The throne repu- 
diates Christianity and bestows its patronage on polytheism. 
Christian historians have treated this reaction as something 
monstrous, and the term “ Apostate,” coupled with the name 
of Julian, conveys a sentence of reprobation to this day. 
But the backward step, although, politically and philosophi- 
cally, a great mistake, was very natural, and, on the whole, 
creditable. Consider the circumstances. Deprived in in- 
fancy of a mother who might have won him to the Christian 
cause, and given a Christian direction to his life; losing at 
the age of sixteen his father and all his near kindred, with 
the exception of his half-brother, by an insurrection of the 
imperial troops; placed in confinement, and subjected to 
compulsory Christian instruction, he learned, in early life, to 
judge of Christianity by what he saw of it, which was con- 
temptible, and by what he experienced of it, which was gall- 
ing; and, on the other hand, to judge of polytheism by what 
he gathered from the best literature of the ages in which it 
flourished. His imagination was impressed by the grand 
traditions of olden time; his intellect was fed and fired by 
the poets and philosophers of Greece. What had the Church 
to set off against these, for a youth whose heart had never 
been reached by the gospel, for whom it was a question 
_* It may seem incongruous, in a “ Unitarian Review,” to speak favorably of the doctrine 


of the Trinity ; but the true meaning of the Nicwan-Constantinopolitan creed is something 
very different from the Trinitarianism justly repudiated by the Unitarian protest. 
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between the religion of the court and that of probably the 
larger portion of the empire? All that he knew of the court 
religion was petty intrigue and disgraceful broils, quarrels 
about homodusion and homoiousion. Add to this, the 
chivalrous spirit of the youth was roused in favor of the op- 
pressed by the persecutions with which Constantius har- 
rassed the adherents of the old religion. 

When, therefore, in 361, the army which he commanded 
in Gaul, impressed by his military genius and“his eminent 
virtues, proclaimed him emperor, and when the death of 
Constantius left him free to follow the promptings of his 
spirit, he openly espoused the cause of Hellenism, and in all 
sincerity, and with all the zeal of a new convert, applied 
himself to the restoration of the ancient cult. It is curious 
to consider that precisely the two noblest, the two most re- 
ligious, in the long line of the Augusti, should have been 
zealous opponents of the Christian cause. Julian ranks 
next to Aurelius in purity of life and earnestness of soul. 
His contemporary and fellow-soldier, Ammianus Marcellinus, 
the sagacious Latin historian of the fourth century, declares 
that there was in him the material of a hero of the old 
Greek type; that in other times he might have been an 
Achilles or an Alexander, but that the age and circum- 
stances in which he lived made him a sophist. His native 
ambition degenerated into vanity and love of popularity: 
“vulgi plausibus laetus, laudum, etiam in minimis rebus, in- 
temperans adpetitor.’ Gregory Nazianzen ascribed to him 
the bearing of a madman. Voltaire, in his epigrammatic 
fashion, characterizes him as “ faithless to the faith and faith- 
ful to reason, the scandal of the Church and the model of 
kings.” His writings which have come down to us, com- 
posed amid the distractions of public life, exhibit a sprightly 
intellect, more witty than profound. The two satires, The 
Cesars and the Misopogon, are the most characteristic ; they 
bear comparison with the writings of Lucian, the wittiest of 
the ancients. The most important of his productions for the 
modern Christian reader is the so-called Defence of Pagan- 
ism, which in fact is only a criticism of Christianity. The 
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criticism is poor from our point of view, but curious as illus- 
trating the aspect which dogmatic Christianity presented to 
an outsider of that day. It is noticeable that the author 
uniformly addresses the Christians as Galileans, and indeed 
commanded that they should bear that name. 

It is not for a moment to be supposed that Julian ex- 
pected, by his example and imperial authority, to roll back 
the tide of opinion and uproot the plant of three hundred 
years’ growth which overshadowed his realm. The utter- 
most he hoped to accomplish was to infuse new life into 
Hellenism, to restore to it somewhat of its ancient splendor, 
to make it an attractive rival of the Christian Church; but 
even this proved to be beyond his power. The thing was 
too decrepit to be galvanized into any respectable show of 
life. It is pitiful to read of his disappointments in this en- 
deavor. He attempted to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, 
and to consecrate it to Gentile worship. Immense sums were 
devoted to the enterprise ; but the workmen were repelled, 
as Ammianus relates, by bursting fires, and forced to desist 
from their labors. He undertook to restore the oracle at 
Delphos, which had long ceased to give answers. “Tell the 
sovereign,” was the report made to the commissioner, “ that 
the wondrous structure has sunk into dust. Apollo has not 
so much as a hut left, no prophetic laurel; the speaking 
fountain has gone silent.” He went about to celebrate, after 
long intermission, the annual festival of Apollo in the grove 
of Daphne, near Antioch. He repaired to the spot in person, 
in his character of Pontifex Maximus, expecting to witness 
the ancient pomp of sacrifice. “But when I arrived,” he 
says, in the Misopogon, “I found neither incense nor wafers 
nor victim. An old priest had brought the god a goose, but 
the rich city nothing, neither oil for the lamps nor wine for 
a drink-offering.” “And yet [addressing the citizens of 
Antioch] you allow your wives to give every thing your 
house affords to the Galileans, to feed their poor.” 

All this while, the Christians never doubted the result. 
“’Tis a cloud,” said brave Athanasius, “which will soon 


blow over.” When the prospect looked most encouraging 
3 
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to the Gentiles, Libanius, the philosopher, is said to have 
taunted a Christian acquaintance with the question, “How 
now about your carpenter’s son?” The answer was: “The 
carpenter’s son is making a coffin for him in whom you have 
placed your hope.” 

Julian was too wise, perhaps too merciful, to adopt the 
severe measures of former emperors against the Christians. 
He knew too well what kind of harvest springs from the 
blood of martyrs. But in a mild way he allowed himself to 
persecute by invidious discriminations in favor of polythe- 
ism, and by exclusion of Christians from many of their for- 
mer privileges. Ammianus himself, though siding with the 
emperor in the main, condemns the edict by which Chris- 
tian scholars were forbidden to teach the classics, and Chris- 
tian children to receive instruction in Greek lore, on the 
ground that they could not do justice to writers whose relig- 
ion they contemned. The prohibition was keenly felt by the 
Christians, and, to supply the loss of classic literature, Apol- 
linarius wrote a heroic poem on the fortunes of the Hebrew 
people from the creation of the world to the time of Saul, 
in which, as honest Sozomen assures us, he far surpassed 
Homer. He also wrote comedies after the manner of Menan- 
der, tragedies in imitation of Euripides, odes on the model 
of Pindar. “I doubt not,” says Sozomen, with exquisite 
simplicity, “that, if it were not for the prejudice in favor of 
the old authors, the writings of Apollinarius would be held 
in as high estimation as those of the ancients.” 

Julian was not so bigoted as not to appreciate the immense 
superiority of the Christian Church over polytheism as a 
practical social religion. He saw very clearly where lay the 
strength of the gospel, and exhorted his priesthood to imi- 
tate the philanthropy of the Galileans by establishing insti- 
tutions like theirs for the entertainment of strangers, for the 
care of the poor and the sick, for instruction in the truths 
of religion; to introduce preaching in their temples, and, 
generally, to copy Christian manners. It seems never to 
have occurred to him that the ordering of these things was 
a virtual acknowledgment of the claims of Christianity. 
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“Tt is a shame to us,” he writes, “that those impious Gali- 
leans not only provide for their own poor, but also for ours, 
whom we neglect.” He failed to perceive that only a good 
tree can bring forth good fruit. 

Julian died at the age of thirty-one, in an expedition 
against the Persians, from which the warnings of his friends 
and even his own forebodings could not deter him. He was 
killed, it is said, by the treacherous spear of a soldier of his 
own army. The high-hearted, impetuous youth, “the ro- 
manticist on the throne of the Cesars,” had lived in vain for 
the cause he had espoused, but not in vain for that which he 
opposed. For, though his apostasy had occasioned some de- 
fections from the Church, some ignominious backslidings, 
and many bloody conflicts between the polytheists who 
counted on his patronage and the Christians whom he failed 
to protect, it served to reveal the weakness and decadence 
— the utter, hopeless decadence — of the Gentile faith. The 
experiment in which a Julian had failed would not be tried 
again. The old religion was irrevocably doomed; had it 
only been allowed to die in peace a natural death; but 
Christian zeal would not permit. 

The time had come when the Christians were in a position 
to wreak their vengeance on the Gentiles, and with the op- 
portunity came the will. They hastened to persecute the 
children of those who had persecuted their fathers. In vain 
the Scriptures read in their churches — the law of their re- 
ligion— commanded: “Avenge not yourselves, but give 
place unto wrath,” “ Recompense to no man evil for evil.” 
They perceived another law in their members. Constantine, 
as we have seen, while siding with the Christians, spared the 
adherents of the elder faith. It was reserved for a Spaniard, 
a native of that land which in after years produced a Tor- 
quemada and blushed with the fires of the Inquisition, to 
institute the first autos-da-fé for the suppression of Paganism. 
We pass by an interval of twenty years from the death of 
Julian to the reign of Theodosius. The Council of Constan- 
tinople had just completed the doctrine of the Trinity, when 
the new emperor, baptized into that faith, and, in the lan- 
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guage of Gibbon, “still glowing with the warm feelings of 
regeneration,” issued an edict which prescribed the religion 
of his subjects. “It is our pleasure that all the nations 
which are governed by our clemency and moderation shall 
steadfastly adhere to the religion which was taught by St. 
Peter to the Romans.” “Let us believe in the sole deity of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit under an equal 
majesty and a pious Trinity.” Having thus dictated to his 
subjects, a large, if not the larger, portion of whom still wor- 
shipped as polytheists after the manner of their fathers, he 
proceeded, by successive edicts, to hunt out and to stamp 
out every vestige of the faith which for so many centuries 
had intempled and inspired the two great nations which 
have scored the boldest characters on the scroll of pre-Chris- 
tian history, and yielded —the one by its letters and arts, 
the other by its jurisprudence —such important contribu- 
tions to the civilization of mankind. 

There were still, we are told, in the city of Rome three 
hundred temples in which sacrifice was offered.* These 
were now to be suppressed. In the year 385, an edict of 
the government ordained that sacrifices should cease, and 
forbade on pain of torture and death the function of the 
haruspex. ‘Then began a systematic crusade, in which the 
emperor conspired with the local bishops and monks to put 
an end to Gentile worship. An imperial officer was de- 
spatched with full powers to close the temples in the capital 
cities of the East. But the closing of the temples did not 
satisfy the blind fury of Christian zealots. They must not 
only be closed, but destroyed. The most magnificent struct- 
ures ever dedicated to the service of religion, the costly mar- 
vels of architectural art,— among them the famed Serapeum 
at Alexandria,— were ruthlessly given to the flames or lev- 
elled with the ground; and, where resistance was made by 
the votaries, the carnage of previous centuries was renewed. 
The new religion availed no more than the old to tame the 
tiger that has its lair in the human breast. 

The persecutions suffered by Christians under Roman em- 


vig Lasaulx, Der Untergang des Hellenismus. 
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perors of the second and third centuries are well known. 
Writers of church history have seen to it that they should 
not pass into oblivion. Not so well known are the persecu- 
tions inflicted by Christians in power on their Gentile sub- 
jects and fellow-citizens. Lasaulx, in a monograph devoted 
to the subject,* has presented them in one view in the order 
of their succession,—a long story and profoundly tragic! 
If the slaughter was less, the atrocity was greater, as perpe- 
trated by disciples of a religion whose plainest precepts were 
violated by it. The Christian conscience of the time ap- 
pears to have been less shocked by these enormities than by 
the treatment of the Orthodox under Arian rule, although 
Socrates does admit that the murder of Hypatia, the beauti- 
ful and learned lecturer of Alexandria, whose body was 
stripped and mangled with oyster shells by Christian fanat- 
ics, was discreditable to Cyril and the Alexandrian church. 

It had taken three centuries to place Christianity on the 
throne; two more were required to complete the extinction 
by fire and sword of the vanquished faith. The final act of 
the long tragedy was the closing of the schools of Athens by 
the emperor Justinian. Already, in the same year, 529, the 
founder of the Benedictine order at Monte Casino had de- 
stroyed the last temple of Apollo and the adjacent grove, in 
which the pagans still sacrificed to their tutelar god. 

The end had come, the work was accomplished. The old 
heaven and the old earth had passed away. The Spirit had 
created “a new heaven and a new earth.” Can we add,— 
could Christian consciousness, at that high solstice of the 
world’s history add,—* Wherein dwelleth righteousness ” ? 
Alas, no! The looked-for righteousness was yet in abey- 
ance, far remote in the depths of time. It is still remote, 
although nearer, let us trust, than in those early years of 
grace. 

What, then, was the aim of the Spirit in the founding of 
the Christian Church,—a work accomplished at such fearful 
cost? Not primarily good behavior. Had this been the end, 
there would have been a rapid and marked improvement in 
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the morals of society. But no such improvement appears. 
Salvian, a Christian presbyter of Arles, writing about the 
middle of the fifth century, complains that “the Church 
of God itself, which should be pleasing in the sight of God, 
is but the provoker of God’s wrath.” ‘“ With the exception 
of the very few who shun evil,— praeter paucissimos quosdam 
qui mala fugiunt,— what is the whole body of Christians but 
a sink of vices?” 

A new world the Spirit had builded, but much of the old 
material went into the building. Morality was not its pri- 
mary aim. That will come in due season, when the work is 
complete. The moral law, by the “Power that makes for 
righteousness,” will finally vindicate itself. The aim of the 
Spirit in the founding of the Christian Church I suppose to 
have been this,— to provide a matrix and nursery for certain 
ideas; notably for these three, the idea of a divine human- 
ity embodied in the doctrine of the Trinity, the idea of the 
solidarity of the human race, the idea of-a heavenly king- 
dom in this earthly world. When these ideas have taken 
full possession of the mind and heart of humanity, and have 
actualized themselves in human life, then Christianity will 
have fulfilled its mission; then the Spirit will cast aside 
the sheltering hull of ecclesiasticism ; the Church, no longer 
a separate organism, will be merged in society; the secular 
and the spiritual, principially and practically one, will realize 
at last in their full consummation the “new heaven and new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

FrREpDERIC H. HEDGE. 
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MARTIN LUTHER AND THE GERMAN BIBLE. 


Among the illustrious services of Martin Luther which 
in this commemorative season call forth the admiration and 
gratitude of the Protestant world, there is none which so 
discloses the characteristics of his genius, whose influence 
has proven so enduring and which may be regarded with 
such unmixed satisfaction, as his translation of the Script- 
ures into the German tongue. His was not the first attempt 
to give the people the treasure of the Bible in their own 
familiar speech, but it was the first which was successful in 
any large degree; and this paper is intended to show that 
this success was due quite as much to the imposing and con- 
secrated personality of Luther as to the favoring circum- 
stances under which his great work was produced. 

The earliest translation of the Scriptures into a Germanic 
or Teutonic dialect of which we possess any knowledge is 
the Gothic version, made from the original Greek about 
360-380 A.D., by Ulfilas, the Arian bishop of the Christian 
Goths of Mesia on the Lower Danube. Of this work, frag- 
ments are still in existence. Traces of other renderings into 
the popular idiom of parts of the Scriptures appear in the 
succeeding centuries. In the ninth century, the Benedictine 
monk Otfried, of Weissenberg in Alsatia, produced his 
rhymed version of the Gospels, designed for popular use ; 
and an unknown author composed the gospel harmony 
wrongly ascribed to the Syrian monk, Tatian. The transla- 
tion and commentary upon the Psalms, made by the learned 
monk, Notker Labeo, of St. Gallen (1022), was a work of 
more pretension, and its use probably limited to the edu- 
cated classes. In the thirteenth century, Rudolph von Ho- 
henems, by command of Conrad IV., translated the whole 
Old Testament freely into German. The oldest complete 
Bible in a German idiom now existing is that of Matthias 
von Beheim, a monk of Halle, dating from about 13848 A.D., 
of which a manuscript is preserved at Leipzig. All of these 
early versions, except that of Ulfilas, were from the Latin 
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Vulgate, and either slavishly literal or else mere paraphrases. 
While of slight critical value, they were, however, of con- 
siderable importance to succeeding translators, since to them, 
and particularly to Notker, may be traced many Biblical 
and churchly forms of expression which thereafter became 
fixed in the German language. Among such words, which 
they invented or applied to religious uses, we may instance : 
Altar, from the Latin altare ; alamuosa, in later German 
Almosen (alms), from the Latin eleemosyne; Angil, later 
Engel, from the Latin angelus; Fimchusti, later pfingsten, 
from pentecosti; Kiricha, later Kirche, probably from «vpiax? ; 
kestigen, later kasteyen, from castigare ; opfer, from obferre ; 
Priestar, later Priester, from presbyter; taufi, later taufe, 
from taif (tief), meaning deep. Many of these were corrup- 
tions of the Latin, others were evidently put together from 
both languages, or adapted from popular German use. 
Whole passages, indeed, in these earlier versions, acquired a 
current form, which they later retained. Thus, the rendering 
in Tatian’s harmony, “ Fater, in thine hanton biuilo ih minan 
Geist,” is reproduced in Luther’s version, “ Vater, in deine 
Haende befehl ich meinen Geist.” In English, “ Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

A long period of ignorance and superstition ensued, dur- 
ing which the Scriptures were practically lost from sight. 
The Catholic hierarchy discountenanced and suppressed 
their circulation. Their use was limited to the liturgical 
service of the Church. Here, their Latin garb concealed 
them from the knowledge of the laity. The clergy, how- 
ever, were hardly more conversant with the Bible than 
the laity. Their knowledge of Latin would barely suffice 
for the daily service of the sanctuary, and even that was 
so corrupted and altered as often to be almost unrecog- 
nizable. That familiarity with the Biblical story which had 
distinguished the early Christians no longer existed. The 
priesthood, uneducated, superstitious, and immoral, were 
content to fulfil the external duties of their vocation, and 
looked with dislike and fear upon all learning and culture. 
We know with what difficulty the young monk, Martin 
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Luther, obtained a release from the menial tasks which 
were heaped upon him in the cloister to prevent him from 
study, and gained permission to follow his intellectual aspi- 
rations. Among the higher ranks of the clergy, a narrow, 
trivial scholasticism cramped the intellect, and so chilled 
the religious nature as to cause a general contempt for the 
study of the Scriptures. We are told that a number of 
German monasteries did not possessea copy of the Bible, 
and many monks and pastors had never seen one. Prior 
to the publication of Erasmus’ Greek Testament, in 1519, 
it was impossible to procure a Greek version of the Gos- 
pels in all Germany. Luther knew only parts of the Bible 
—passages from the Gospels and Epistles — up to his twen- 
tieth year, when he first discovered a complete copy of the 
Scriptures in the monastery at Erfurt, and threw himself 
into its study with all the energy of his mighty nature. 
Even where the Scriptures were read, their sense was 
buried under the enormous accumulation of scholastic lore 
and the allegorical and sophistical methods of interpretation 
common to that day. Of this, Luther himself gives strik- 
ing testimony in his first essay in authorship, the Commen- 
tary on the Psalms, prepared for publication in 1516. A\l- 
though at this time he had freed himself from the fetters 
of the scholastic learning, which held so many minds captive 
in his day, we here find him still adhering to the reigning 
methods of Scripture exegesis. The opening words of the 
Psalter, “ Blessed is the man,” ete., signify to him, literally, 
Jesus did not condemn himself, as was the evil habit of the 
Jews; allegorically, the Church was not agreed with the 
evil lusts of the unbelievers; and, tropically, the Spirit will 
not be at one with the flesh. The word “ Jerusalem ” signi- 
fies, allegorically, the good ; tropologically, virtue; anagogi- 
cally, rewards. The word “ Babylon” signifies, allegorically, 
the bad; tropologically, vice; anagogically, punishments. 
Mount Zion signifies, historically, the land of Canaan; alle- 
gorically, the Jewish Church ; tropically, the Pharisaic self- 
righteousness in the same; anagogically, the coming glory 


of the flesh. In his remarks on another Psalm, he teaches 
4 
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that this Psalm treats, according to the letter, of Christ ; 
allegorically, of the Church and the tyrants who pursue it; 
tropologically, it is directed against the sinful flesh, the 
world, and the devil; and, from a common-sense point of 
view, it may be understood to refer to David. The growing 
insight of the great reformer soon showed him the baseless- 
ness and absurdity of this symbolical method. In his Table- 
Talk, he tells us that, while still a monk, he was a mas- 
ter in the art of spiritual interpretation, and allegorized 
the whole Scripture. “Now, I have learned by experience; 
and my best and only art is tradere Scripturam simplici 
sensu.” 

To such a low estate had the Bible fallen in Luther’s day. 
Already, however, there were signs of a great intellectual 
and moral awakening among the German people. “When 
Learning fled from the cells, she took refuge in the outer 
world.” That great revival of classical studies, of secular 
science and free thought, called the Humanistic movement, 
together with the invention of printing and the establish- 
ment of the German universities (Prague, 1348, Vienna, 
1365, Heidelberg, 1386, Wittenberg, 1502), mediated the 
return of knowledge and enlightenment from their long 
exile. In vain did scholastic learning and ecclesiastical 
authority set themselves in opposition to this movement. A 
revival of classical and Oriental studies took place, so gen- 
eral and enthusiastic that some feared with Erasmus that it 
would result in bringing back the ancient paganism. The 
result of these classical and critical studies soon became 
apparent in the increased attention paid to the Scriptures. 
Hitherto, the Vulgate had been the chief, if not sole, 
authority of the Church; but eminent Orientalists, like 
John Reuchlin (+1522), pointed out its manifold errors of 
translation, and even falsifications of the original text. Of 
still greater influence in destroying the exceptional esteem 
with which the Vulgate had been regarded were the critical 
labors of Erasmus of Rotterdam. The wide-spread discon- 
tent with the corrupt and scandalous practices of the 
Roman clergy, and the tyrannical course of the papacy 
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in setting itself in opposition to the national aspirations of 
the German people, turned the minds of men with increas- 
ing interest toward the historical sources of Christianity. 

About the beginning of the fourteenth century there 
accordingly appeared a German version of the Scriptures, 
made from the Latin Vulgate by an unknown author, proba- 
bly an ecclesiastic who feared his Church too much to affix 
his name to his work. This version appeared down to the 
year 1518 in fourteen different editions (at Mayence, Augs- 
burg, Nuremberg, etc.), besides three in the Lower Saxon 
dialect. There were also many editions of the Psalms, Gos- 
pels, and other separate books. All these editions follow 
one and the same text, with’ more or less corrections and 
dialectic variations. The translation is made in slavish con- 
formity with the Latin, and with not infrequent gross mis- 
reading of the original. Couched in a barbarous Latinized 
German, this version attained to but a limited circulation, 
and did not exert any noteworthy influence. 

The wide-spread agitation of that age finally assumed a 
more positive character in the Protestant Reformation, 
whose first constructive and foundation-laying work was the 
translation into the vernacular of the Bible, to which the 
reformers appealed as their authority and on which they 
rested their faith. In 1521, Martin Luther gave the first 
part of his German Bible to the world, perhaps the most 
important religious and literary event since the original 
writings of the New Testament were brought forth by the 
Christian consciousness. 

The circumstances under which this translation was be- 
gun form one of the most interesting episodes in the labori- 
ous and dramatic life of Luther. The story of his arrest 
and friendly detention at the Wartburg is a familiar one. 
Tt was in the retirement of this Patmos, as he loved to cull 
it, that Luther planned and began his translation, whose 
preparation had for some time been on his mind. His cour- 
age and self-dependence in undertaking a work of such mag- 
nitude with so few facilities and literary resources awaken 
admiration. There was no library at the Wartburg, and no 
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scholarly friends at hand to assist him. He had only the 
original Greek, the Vulgate, and a lexicon or two; and yet 
in a few months, between November, 1521, and the fol- 
lowing March, his version of the New Testament was com- 
pleted. 

In order to make his labors immediately available, he pub- 
lished by instalments the various parts of the New Testa- 
ment as speedily as they were rendered into the German. 
In 1522, he returned to Wittenberg, and with the valuable 
aid of Melanchthon revised the entire work, which was pub- 
lished in folio in September of the same year. The library 
at Wittenberg contains this original edition. The work 
appeared without the name of either author or printer, the 
price being one and a half florins, equal to seven or eight 
dollars at our present valuation. Even at this compara- 
tively high price, this first edition was soon exhausted, and 
a second was issued three months later. 

The Old Testament next appeared in similar instalments, 
beginning in 1523 with the Pentateuch, and ending with the 
Apocrypha. In 1534, the work was completed, and the 
Bible published as a whole. Thus, in the comparatively 
short space of twelve years, years crowded with other im- 
portant labors, this great work was successfully brought 
to an end. It should be remembered that during all this 
time Luther filled his position as professor at Wittenberg, 
preached regularly and sometimes two or three times a 
day, conducte? exciting controversies at home and abroad, 
wrote the two catechisms which bear his name and other 
tracts and books, visited churches and schools, and went on 
long and arduous journeys. At times, he was so over- 
whelmed with public and private business that, to secure 
time for his beloved task, he was compelled to shut him- 
self up in his room. In this wise, we are told, he worked 
for three days on the twenty-second psalm, concealed in his 
solitary study. His poor wife sought him everywhere. In 
vain she knocked at his door. At length, her anxiety 
became too great to be borne any longer. She had the 
locksmith come and force the door of his room. There, 
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deeply absorbed in thought, sat the earnest student of the 
Word. Near him on the table was a little bread and salt, 
his only nourishment. In reply to her tender reproaches, 
he made answer only, “ Didst thou think I was engaged 
in something bad?” and pointed to the twenty-second 
psalm. 

Never has a book met with a more enthusiastic reception. « 
The time was ripe for its appearance. The Latin was fall- 
ing into disuse. The people were eager to read the Script- 
ures for themselves. The growing national feeling appreci- 
ated the honor done the native idiom. The press of that 
day, largely controlled by Luther’s adherents, issued the 
work with unusual accuracy and elegance. The distin- 
guished painters Albert Diirer and Lucas Kranach contrib- 
uted ornamental designs and arabesques to it. The re- 
prints at Augsburg, Strasburg, Basle, etc., were very 
numerous. Luther warned the public against such re- 
prints, not from any interested motive,—for he never took 
any recompense for his work,—but because of the errors 
they contained. Up to the year 1543 there were issued 
seventeen original editions of the New Testament and 
fifty-two reprints. Luther lived to see ten original edi- 
tions of his entire German Bible. That of the year 1545 
was the last one he corrected. A noble variorum edition, 
based on this final revision by his hand, was published in 
seven volumes at Halle in 1845-1855 by Bindseil and 
Niemayer. . 

In his arrangement of the canon, Luther usually followed 
the order of the books and chapters given in the Vulgate, 
but with important exceptions. He gave some parallel 
readings and glosses, in which controversial questions were 
disposed of; but, in later issues, these were left out. He also 
wrote prefaces for the whole work, as well as for each book 
separately. Of these, his introduction to the Psalms has an 
enduring value and beauty. A peculiarity of the original 
editions is that all words denoting an evil quality are begun 
with a Roman capital letter, while all words which stand for 
good qualities are printed with the usual German initial. 
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This was, however, an affectation of the printer, a kind 
of typographical polemic against Rome, which displeased 
Luther, and which was afterward dropped. 

We leave this part of our topic to-dwell upon the plan 
and methods pursued by Luther in his translation. He used 
as the basis of his work the Brescian edition of the Old Tes- 
tament of 1494 (his copy is .still preserved in Berlin), and 
consulted also the Septuagint Vulgate and other Latin ver- 
sions, while for the New Testament he followed Erasmus’ 
Greek text of 1519, with occasional references to the Vul- 
gate. The famous Polyglot Bible of Cardinal Ximenes of 
Alcala he doubtless also availed himself of. Hopf counts up 
thirteen works which were made use of by Luther in pre- 
paring his translation. The credit of this great performance 
belongs alone to Luther, although he received many valua- 
ble suggestions and much assistance from his learned friends 
and coadjutors, Melanchthon, Spalatin, Creuziger, Justus 
Jonas, Amsdorf, and others. How highly he rated Melanch- 
thon’s scholarship his Table-Talk informs us. It was, indeed, 
from the time of the former’s appointment as Greek profes- 
sor at Wittenberg that Luther studied that language. He- 
brew he had studied before he undertook the Greek, with 
Aurogallus and others; and he possessed a considerable pro- 
ficiency in it for that day. As a translator, he had no model 
to guide him. At first, he was rather literal in his render- 
ings, but, with increased experience, acquired more confi- 
dence and freedom, until gradually he had worked out fixed 
principles of interpretation, and adhered to them with 
fidelity. He seems to have favored the free mode of trans- 
lation. His later revisions, too, were usually in the inter- 
est of a freer rendering. Much information on this point 
is given us by his Summarien iiber den Psalter und 
Ursachen des Dolmetschens, and especially in a very inter- 
esting letter, “ Vom Dolmetschen” (1530),—‘“ Concerning 
Interpretation,’— from which we translate the ensuing pas- 
sages, which sufficiently explain the principles according to 
which he worked: “ All schoolmasters teach that the sense 
should not follow upon and serve the words, but the words 
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upon the sense.” “He who would speak German must not 
follow the structure of the Hebrew words, but must look to 
it how the Hebrew man is to be understood, that he may 
comprehend the sense, and think how the German man 
would speak in such a case. If he now has the German, 
he may let go the Hebrew words, and freely utter their 
sense to the best of his ability.” 

Again, he writes in his letter, “Concerning Interpreta- 
tion”: “I have not desired to speak Latin or Greek, but 
German. ... Thus, the greeting of Mary by the angel has 
heretofore been badly rendered in German: ‘ Be thou greeted 
Mary, full of mercies.’ Now, tell me, is this good German? 
Where speaks the German man so? He will think of a keg 
full of beer or a purse full of money. I have therefore Ger- 
manized it,—‘Thou gracious One’ (Du Holdselige); and, 
if I had made use of the best German, I should have ren- 
dered it, ‘God greet thee, thou dear Mary!’ for that is 
what the angel meant to say, and so he would have spoken, 
if he had desired to greet her in German.” 

In his desire to present a clear and readable version, he 
did not, however, lose sight of the importance of a faithful 
rendering of the original text; for he adds: “I have not 
allowed the letter to pass all too easily either, but together 
with my assistants have seen to it that wherever any im- 
portance attached to a word the literal sense was retained. 
Thus, in John vi., 27,‘ This one hath God the Father sealed,’ 
it would perhaps have been better German to say, ‘ This one 
God the Father hath set a mark upon (gezeichnet),’ or ‘God 
means this one.’ But I preferred rather to abate the Ger- 
man than give up the literal sense of the word.” In this 
way, he is often at pains to preserve the local Hebrew color- 
ing; and many Hebrew words have through Luther’s Bible 
been transferred to the German language. Perhaps his 
merit largely consists in the happy medium he preserved 
between these two extremes of literalism and freedom. A 
high conception was his of the qualities required in a com- 
petent interpreter of the Scripture. “Interpretation is not 
the art of every one: it requires a truly pious, faithful, in- 
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dustrious, reverent, Christian, learned, experienced, and 
practised heart.” “The Spirit of God must be the master 
and preceptor who teaches us.” We know how constantly 
and fervently Luther invoked the Holy Spirit, and with 
what reverence he approached his task of translation. 
This religious consecration, added to his tremendous and 
persistent energy, enabled him to overcome obstacles which 
would have daunted any other than the indomitable nature 
of Luther. In translating the Old Testament, the difficul- 
ties in the way of a clear rendering were particularly great, 
since he possessed but a moderate knowledge of Hebrew, 
and could receive little help from the deficient Oriental 
scholarship of that age. But he shall speak for himself: 
“We are at work now,” he writes his friend Wenceslaus 
Link, “on the prophets, turning them into German. Deus! 
what a hard and vexatious task it is to compel the Hebrew 
writers to speak German! How they struggle against it, 
and will not leave their Hebrew ways at all to follow after 
the barbarous German! It is as if the nightingale should 
forsake her lovely melody and sing like the cuckoo.” Again, 
in his preface to the Pentateuch, he writes: “I pray all my 
readers to help me obtain from God that I complete this 
work. For I freely acknowledge that I have undertaken 
too much, especially in attempting to render the Old Testa- 
ment into German. For the knowledge of Hebrew is fallen 
to too low an estate, so that even the Jews themselves know 
little enough about it; and their glosses, as I have experi- 
enced, are worthy of little trust.” In his letter “Concerning 
Interpretation,” he unburdens himself in this wise: “ What 
art, painstaking, and labor interpretation demands, I have 
well experienced. . . . It frequently happened that we sought 
and inquired fourteen days, three and four weeks, for a 
single word; and even then did not find it. In Job, we 
worked thus,— M. Philip (Melanchthon), Aurogallus, and 
I,—and sometimes in four days could hardly shape three 
lines. Dearest, now that it is put into German and com- 
pleted, any one can read and master it. One may now run 
over three or four pages, and not once be brought to a halt, 
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but not become aware what blocks and stumps have lain 
there, since he now walks over it as over a planed board, 
while we sweated and fretted before we could clear away 
such blocks and stumps. It is easy ploughing, when the 
field has been cleared.” 

But it was not only the Hebrew language which tested the 
patience and abilities of Luther. His own native tongue 
presented still more formidable obstacles to the successful 
accomplishment of his task. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the German tongue was divided into many dif- 
ferent dialects, and had no definite form. The spoken idiom 
was clumsy, meagre, and harsh. The spelling was arbitrary 
and defective, many consonants being heaped together. The 
use of Latin by the clergy and the educated had induced 
corruptions and barbarous compounds. It was thought more 
creditable to write medium Latin than good German. Eras- 
mus even blamed Luther for using the native idiom, because. 
it might injuriously affect the Latin. Luther himself com- 
plains: “I thought myself learned, and also know myself to 
be more learned than all the sophists of the University, by 
the grace of God. But now I see. that I do not even know 
my own German tongue. I have until now seen no book or 
letter which was couched in the right kind of German. No 
one cares to speak correct German.” 

There had been little or no development of the lan- 
guage by the efforts of previous writers, there existed no 
national literature, and, properly speaking, there was no 
written language. It therefore became necessary for Lu- 
ther not only to interpret the difficult and frequently ob- 
scure diction from which he translated, but also to create 
the idiom into which he translated. The fine literary 
instinct and practical genius of Luther accomplished this 
task in a manner which will remain an enduring testimony 
to his superlative abilities as a linguist and writer, and 
which was fraught with transcendent importance to the 
German nationality, language, and literature. 

In employing the German tongue, everybody spoke in one 


or the other of the innumerable dialects which were current 
5 
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in that day. Luther informs us that Saxons and Suabians 
often could not understand each other’s idiom. For this 
reason, the Imperial Court, in its transactions with the Ger- 
man nation, employed the so-called High-German, or Meissner 
dialect, which had been made use of in the documents and 
public business of the chancery of the Electorate of Saxony. 
In this way, a common and more or less authoritative idiom 
had gradually arisen in contrast with the local dialects. 
But it was as yet only the language of diplomatic inter- 
course and administrative affairs, dry, formal, and meagre. 
It was the surpassing merit of Luther that he seized upon 
this High-German idiom as the basis of his new literary lan- 
guage. He incorporated into it many of the good features 
of the other dialects with which his frequent travels and 
sojourns in other parts of the country had made him ac- 
quainted, together with many abstract terms with which his 
favorite mystics, Suso, Tauler, and others, had enriched their 
mother speech and the materials furnished by the legends, 
chronicles, ballads, and other folk-lore. Thus, by a bold 
stroke of genius, Luther fixed the wavering German tongue ; 
and by degrees, through his Bible translation and other 
German writings in particular, there was formed a language 
which became the written and finally the spoken idiom of 
all cultivated Germans. This service of Luther cannot 
easily be overestimated. He not only formed the language, 
but excelled in writing it. His works remain masterpieces 
of their kind, and an imperishable source of literary reju- 
venation to the authors of a later age. One of the most 
competent authorities on this subject, Jacob Grimm, says in 
the introduction to his German grammar: “ Luther's lan- 
guage, because of its noble, almost astonishing purity, as 
well as its tremendous influence, must be considered as the 
kernel and basis of the new High-German speech deposit, 
from which we have departed but slightly down to the pres- 
ent day, and usually with a loss in force and expressiveness. 
One may indeed characterize this new High-German as the 
Protestant dialect, by whose freedom-exhaling atmosphere 
poets and writers of Catholic faith, unconsciously to them- 
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selves, have long since been overpowered. Our language, 
in the irresistible course of things, has declined in its articu- 
late relations and its forms; but for that which nourished 
aud rejuvenated its spirit and form and, finally, has quick- 
ened into life the blossoms of new poesy, we have to thank 
no one more than Luther.” Similar tributes have been 
uttered by great writers like _Leibnitz, Klopstock, and 
Herder. Lessing avowedly formed his vigorous and delight- 
ful German style in needed protest against the linguistic 
and literary decadence induced by the supremacy of the 
French tongue and models in Germany at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, through an admiring study and 
return to the idiomatic purity and robustness of Luther’s 
German prose. The great reformer thus became for a 
second time the literary redeemer of his countrymen. 
Luther had said, “I was born for my Germans, and will 
serve them”; and nobly did he redeem his promise. It was 
his aim to place his Bible within the comprehension as well 
as the reach of all. “Iam anxious,” he wrote to a friend, 
“to avoid all new words and court phrases. To be under- 
stood by the people, one must use the simplest and common- 
est language, attending, however, to purity and precision.” 
“One must inquire of the mother in the home, the children 
in the street, the common man in the market-place, and ob- 
serve how they speak, and accordingly must one translate 
it: then, they will understand it, and comprehend that one 
speaks German with them.” To qualify himself for such a 
task, Luther would spend hours in the market-place, listen- 
ing to the talk of the common people, studying their modes 
of expressing themselves, and trying to make the spirit of 
their language his own. The result is seen in the popular 
words which he introduces into his version in preference to 
more elegant ones. Such are vernehmen for merken, ver- 
stehen for begreifen, fressen, saufen, Bubew for Knaben, 
kriegen, Spielmann, Sterngucker, Pfaffe (priest, in the 
contemptuous sense of that day), and many others, in- 
stanced in Wetzel’s work on the language of Luther’s ver- 
sion. In his construction also, he sought the popular 
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form. He rendered the names of all weights, measures, 
and coins by their German equivalents, as penny, bushel, 
ton, etc. The ten talents of the parable he calls ten 
pounds. In order properly to designate the precious stones 
mentioned in Revelations xxi., he applied for permission to 
view the jewels of the Duke. He inquired carefully con- 
cerning the names of fishes, birds, and animals which occur ~ 
in the text. This did not secure him from making a num- 
ber of mistakes in natural history in his translation, as when 
he describes the stork as laying her eggs in the sand (Job 
xxxix., 13), or makes the rocks a refuge for the chamois 
( Gemsbock) instead of the conies. On one occasion, when 
he was about to render into German those chapters which 
treat of the Levitical sacrifices, he attended the killing of 
a sheep, and carefully inquired of the butchers concerning 
its anatomy and the popular terms for its various organs. 
Together with Melanchthon, Aurogallus, and other scholars 
and people, he went out before the Elster gate at Witten- 
berg, to visit a well there, that he might better transport 
himself to the scene of Christ’s conversation with the 
woman of Samaria. 

In all, we are impressed with the profound earnestness and 
painstaking care of the man in producing this work, of 
whose vast significance in a literary, political, and religious 
sense he could have had no adequate idea. His interest did 
not relax or his labors cease after the publication of his ver- 
sion. Each succeeding edition bears evidence of the untir- 
ing industry and conscientious care with which he revised, 
altered, and improved his original translation. In the 
library at Jena are copies of his Old and New Testaments, 
with emendations and corrections in his own hand. The 
Latinized words are replaced by better German ones, 
clumsy renderings like (Psalm xxiii.) “ Thou makest my 
head fat with oil” are given a more just and refined form, 
—“Thou anointest (salbest) my head with oil.” He 
continued to inquire diligently of all Greek and Hebrew 
scholars, carefully noting for future reference any new 
word or felicitous rendering which might be suggested to 
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him. Mathesius, a pupil and inmate of his house, has 
given a pleasant picture of the great reformer engaged in 
this work. He tells us: “ As the Son of God had promised 
to be wherever two or three might be assembled in his 
name, Dr. Martin Luther resolved to institute a species of 
Sanhedrim composed of the best scholars available, who 
met every week for a few hours before the evening meal 
in his rooms. Dr. Luther came into the consistory with 
the Vulgate and his new German Bible, not forgetting also 
the Hebrew text. Dr. Philip (Melanchthon) brought 
with him the Greek text; Dr. Creuziger, the Chaldee Bible 
in addition to the Hebrew. Dr. Pommer was wont to have 
a Latin text for himself, in which he was well versed. 
The professors had with them their Rabbins. Previously, 
each one had prepared himself upon the passages they were 
to consider, and had looked over Greek and Latin as well 
as Jewish interpretations of it. Thereupon, the president 
propounded a text, and let the word go round and heard 
what each had to say upon it either concerning the nature 
of the language or its interpretation.” 

A work of such signal merit, and so profoundly affecting 
the religious and social questions of that day, was not 
allowed to pass unchallenged by the ecclesiastical party. 
Luther’s version was immediately and bitterly attacked 
by various Catholic critics, who pretended to find — and, 
in some cases, no doubt did find—numerous errors and 
faults in his work. Dr. Emser, his determined opponent, 
wrote a work entitled On what Grounds Luther's Trans- 
lation has been Forbidden to the Common Man, which was 
published at Leipzig in 1523. In it, he brands Luther as 
a heretic and falsifier of the text. He admits its excel- 
lent German, but says he has found fourteen hundred heret- 
ical errors in the work. Hardly less severe in their adverse 
criticisms and denunciations were Dr. Eck, Wicelius, and 
others of the clergy. King Henry VIII. of England wrote 
to the Elector Frederick and Dukes John and George, beg- 
ging them to put an end to Luther's translation, since it 
were dangerous if the people read his falsified version. 
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Most of their attacks upon him were based upon his de- 
partures from the Vulgate, which in many places interprets 
the Scripture favorably to the Catholic interest. Luther 
was neither surprised nor dismayed at this opposition. “I 
have, from the beginning,” he says, “ considered well that I 
should easier find ten thousand to find fault with my work 
than one who would do the twentieth part after me. If 
any one is so very learned beyond me, let him undertake 
to translate the whole Bible, and tell me after that what he 
can do. If he does it better, why should not his work be 
preferred to mine?... This I can testify with a good con- 
science, that I have shown my greatest fidelity and industry 
in it, and never had a false thought; nor have I sought or 
taken a penny for it. I did not aim to find my reward in 
it in that wise,— that God my Lord knows,— but have done 
it for the use of the dear Christians, and in honor of One 
who sitteth above.” 

The controversy raged furiously for some time longer. 
Luther and his friends vigorously defended his translation, 
and, as was the prevailing fashion between disputants in 
that day, repaid abuse with abuse, and invective with in- 
vective. But the striking merits of the reformer’s version 
and the yeneral sympathy and support of the people made 
his triumph complete. The Catholic party were defeated 
in their attempts to discredit the new German Bible, and 
soon found it necessary, in order to preserve their own au- 
thority, to follow the example of the man they so vindic- 
tively denounced, and give the Bible to the laity. Unable 
to compete with Luther’s version, with characteristic un- 
scrupulousness, they stole it, and passed it off for their own. 
Making some slight changes in the phraseology and a few 
emendations according to the Vulgate, they issued it as a 
new and correct version of the Bible. This was the case 
with the edition of Emser, and, to a great extent also, with 
the later versions of Eck and Dietenberger. Luther, while 
indignant at the injustice and deception of which his oppo- 
nents were guilty, does not conceal his satisfaction at hav- 
ing taught them how to speak German, and compelled them 
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to assist him in circulating the Scriptures among the peo- 
ple. While resisting their attacks, he nevertheless did not 
fail to profit by their criticisms, as well as by those made in 
Protestant circles. Many passages and expressions had 
doubtless been wrongly translated by him, especially in the 
Old Testament. Melanchthon was against some of his 
renderings; among others, the famous passage in Job xix., 
25,— “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” ete. Later critics, 
such as Schott, Meyer, Bengel, Stier, and De Wette, find 
numerous errors and misreadings of the original text, which 
to some extent have been corrected in subsequent editions. 
While striving for a pure German, he had sometimes intro- 
duced Latin words, as Artikel, Creatur, Exempel, Historia, 
Lection, Poet, Rumor, studiren. But these are now incor- 
porated into the German language. In Acts xvii., 22, he 
translates, like our English received version, “too supersti- 
tious.” Gen. xlix., 6, however, rendered in our version, 
“they digged down a wall,” Luther, with truer understand- 
ing, interprets, “ they spoiled oxen.” He uses different gen- 
ders for the same word, and takes liberties with the con- 
struction; but this the use of language in his day will often 
excuse. In the Epistles of Paul, the sense is not always 
rightly conceived, and sometimes dogmatic considerations 
are permitted to color his rendering, as in Cor. x.,5; Rom. 
iii., 28; Eph. ii.,3; iii, 15 and 19. Yet the interpolated pas- 
sage, I. John v., 7, concerning the three that bear witness in 
heaven, Luther rejected, with the comment that it seemed 
to have been introduced into the original text by some 
later hand, and directed against the Arians, but “not very 
fittingly.” It is discreditable to the German Bible societies 
that in their editions of Luther’s Bible it should have been 
reinserted, with Luther’s derogatory criticism omitted. 

In general, however, such imperfections must be ascribed 
to the deficient scholarship of Luther’s day rather than to 
any doctrinal prepossession or want of exegetical ability on 
his part. 

Whatever deficiencies he may have had as a philologist, he 
possessed two undoubted qualifications for his task: an un- 
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usual exegetical talent, enabling him to catch the very spirit 
of the writer he interpreted; and a complete mastery of the 
German language, which enabled him to reproduce that spirit 
in his own version. If it be a true dictum which tells us 
that a translator should be equal to the writer he interprets, 
then Luther certainly approached closely to that ideal. 
The distinction between poetry and prose, between the his- 
torical, the narrative, and the prophetic portions of the 
work, is observed with rare insight and fidelity. With a 
delicate ear, the music-loving monk has preserved the nice 
modulations and shadings of words and phrases which per- 
tain to the original tongues. The hymnical character of 
the Psalms, the simplicity of the gospel story, the Oriental 
glow of the Song of Solomon, the personal, colloquial dis- 
course of the Pauline Epistles, are all reproduced with 
matchless skill. Fine descriptions of nature are given in 
his rendering of the forty-second and one hundredth and 
fourth psalms. In Gen. xxxiii., 8-20,and Job xxxix., 19-30, 
we are treated to a lively form of narrative. The terseness 
and strength of such passages as Gen. i., 1-9 and Ps. xxxiii., 
9-12, awaken admiration. His felicitous use of particles to 
help his minuter shading of expression, as ja, je, denn, doch, 
allein, and etwa, his proneness to alliteration, “heilig und 
hehr ist sein Name,” “ gute Gaben geben” (give good gifts), 
and striking catch-words, “schlecht und recht,” “rath und 
that,” “liigen und triigen,” have been pointed out by critics. 
The rhythmical quality of his translation, which in poetic 
passages, like the Song of Moses, the fifth chapter of Job, or 
the seventy-seventh psalm, assumes an almost metrical char- 
acter, makes his Bible an exceedingly noble book to read 
aloud. The incidental coarseness of expression is partly 
due to his century and partly pertains to the original. His 
vocabulary is rich and varied. There is a certain vitality 
and sinewy strength in his style, which easily distinguishes 
it among a thousand. And this leads us to speak of a third 
element, which enters largely into his translation; and that 
is the personality of the man himself. It is not only the 
Hebrew Bible, the German Bible, but Luther’s Bible. This 
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does not, however, obtrude itself unpleasantly. The Church 
historian, Hagenbach, dwelling on this point, says, “ Luther 
lived so entirely in and with the Bible, was so bound up in 
its methods of thought and expression, that he, as it were, 
repeated it in-himself, and thus imparted not only to him- 
self, but to the whole character of the language and of the 
people, a Biblical stamp.” 

The influence of Luther’s Bible on his own and succeed- 
ing generations is probably unequalled by that of any other 
literary work which has ever been produced. It was largely 
instrumental in assuring the cause of the Reformation, and 
became a higher spiritual bond of union between Protest- 
ants in Germany amid all the diversities of sect and creed. 
Its influence on other versions and religious circles was 
very notable. The Swiss Bible of Leo Judah (1530-34) was 
avowedly based on it. The Dutch, Flemish, Danish, Swed- 
ish, Bohemian, Russian, and other versions of Northern 
Europe were either direct translations from Luther's or else 
prepared from it. It largely affected the French and even 
the Spanish and Italian translations. The English transla- 
tor, Tyndale, spent much of his painful exile of thirteen 
years in Germany in close intimacy with Luther and his fel- 
low reformers. He was a scholar of independent resources ; 
yet his first issue of the New Testament in English, pub- 
lished at Worms in 1526, as well as his later Old Testament, 
give evidence of his indebtedness to Luther. The translators 
under King James, a century later, were in turn largely in- 
fluenced by Tyndale’s version. The text they published 
largely reproduces that of Tyndale, especially in the New 
Testament. It may thus be affirmed that something of 
Luther’s spirit and characteristic renderings has passed over 
into our present received English version. 

The large share the new German Bible had in fixing and 
developing the language has already been referred to. Its 
greatest service, however, was a moral and religious one,— 
to bring home to the popular heart and conscience the pre- 
cept, example, warning, and appeal of the Biblical story. It 
is in this sense that the philosopher Hegel says of it: “ The 

6 
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translation which Luther made of the Bible has been of 
incalculable value for the German people. The latter has 
obtained through it a people’s book ( Volksbuch) such as no 
Catholic nation of the world possesses. ... The Bible is the 
meaus of salvation against all spiritual slavery.” Goethe, in 
an oft-quoted passage, bears similar testimony; and Cousin 
laments that a similar service was not done the French 
nation in the sixteenth century for its moral and religious 
upbuilding. 

Concerning the later fortunes of this book, it is to be 
noted that it remains to this day in active use, the received 
version of the German people. In the course of the cen- 
turies, it has undergone considerable revision, yet not to the 
extent which is demanded both by the advanced scholar- 
ship and the linguistic changes in the German tongue which 
characterize our day. Bibliolatry had erected it into a 
sort of Protestant Vulgate; and when A. H. Francke, of 
Halle, in 1695, in his Observationes Biblicae, mildly and 
modestly called attention to certain errors in the work, it 
created a great excitement, and he was overwhelmed with 
censure and abuse. Later critics, however, both orthodox 
and radical, repeated and intensified these earlier criticisms. 
Various revisions were made, and the translator’s orthog- 
raphy and construction improved and modernized. New and 
excellent versions of the Bible by Meyer, Stier, Bunsen, and 
De Wette have great and, from a philological and critical 
point of view, superior merit to Luther’s. But they lack 
that indefinable charm, that enduring vitality, that personal 
and historical quality which inhere in the work of the great 
reformer, and have never been able to displace it in the 
popular affection and use. The German Bible societies 
have since 1717 distributed many million copies of this ver- 
sion. In 1863, a commission was appointed by the State 
Churches of Prussia, Saxony, Hanover, and Wiirtemberg, 
in connection with the Bible societies, to make a complete 
revision of Luther’s Bible. Among its more prominent 
members were the scholars and theologians Nitzch, Twes- 
ten, Beyschlag, Meyer, Briickner, Niemann, and Késtlin 
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for the New Testament, and Baur, Delitzsch, Diestel, Dill- 
man, Grimm, Camphausen, and Tholuck for the Old Tes- 
tament. The revised New Testament was published in 
1867. The Old Testament revision, begun in 1870, has also 
since appeared. While an undoubted improvement on pre- 
vious editions, the work of change and correction seems to 
have been performed too timidly and sparingly, and the 
labors of the commission have been severely criticised by 
the rationalistic and liberal schools of theology. Aside from 
questions of philology and interpretation, its German is 
condemned as still too archaic and clumsy. The great fluc- 
tuations and changes in the spoken and written langyage 
since Luther's day are pointed out; and it is demanded that 
no mistaken reverence for the letter shall prevent the free 
course of the spirit of the great reformer, but that such 
alterations shall be made as will make the language of his 
Bible once more the speech of the mother in the home, the 
children in the street, and the man in the market-place,— 
the dear familiar idiom of the German people. When this 


is done, this noble book will again assert its inspiring and 
fructifying power over the centuries, and remain, as one has 
happily said, “the grandest memorial of the original mar- 
riage of the Christian with the German consciousness.” 
CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


THE SUPREMACY OF MRS. BROWNING. 


The growing interest in the study of the works of Robert 
Browning draws the mind of the literary student to the days 
when our earth was hallowed by the presence of his gifted 
wife. 

In the little more than twenty years since her death, the 
idea has been steadily growing that her rich gifts to the 
realm of literature, united to her free offering of a won- 
drously sweet purity at the shrine of womanhood, lift her to 
the highest pinnacle that a woman has reached thus far in 
the history of humanity. 

Sappho touched heights in artistic literary work, but the 
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dim legends of her life-story fail to reveal the great woman. 
George Sand, in the lower realm of prose, showed per- 
haps greater criginality in a varied creative power, and was 
capable of more sustained flights in the realm of the imagi- 
nation ; but while George Sand, the artist, will live, Madame 
Dudevant, the woman, will be forgotten. 

Madame de Staél revolved in a larger earthly orbit than 
Mrs. Browning; but, in the midst of her brightest revolu- 
tions, she sorrowed that she failed to attain unto the know- 
able possible to her. Perhaps it may be said that she had 
within her the possibilities of a Mrs. Browning, but the 
time and circumstances brought forth in her other develop- 
ments. ; 

If pure poetry is the highest expression of the soul’s riches, 
and subjective love the king of subjects, then even the gen- 
ius of George Eliot must give way to that of Mrs. Browning. 
George Eliot peered more minutely and perhaps saw deeper 
into great philosophical secrets; but the negations of 
the thought which entered into her life-experience never 
could have brought forth, at the end, as a deep reality, the 
words “It is beautiful,” which came so sweetly from Mrs. 
Browning, as the last, supreme moment of earth’s ecstatic 
vision melted into that of heaven. 

George Eliot’s magnificent mental vision went beyond the 
cross rather than to it. Mrs. Browning, in limiting her vis- 
ion to that, saw better than she knew; for the light arising 
from it revealed to her the most glorious ideal and the 
largest hopes possible for humanity, and at the same time, 
by reflection, made clearer the darker ages when man lived 
in its prophetic meanings. She could revel in the classical 
atmosphere of Greece, breathe in and give forth its fresh, 
joyous spirit, and at the same time feel the immense press- 
ure of the growing consciousness of sin, which the sight of 
the cross pressed upon her. She could know and not be- 
come disheartened, since her knowledge was ever centred in 
its constant revelations, and consequently shared its immor- 
tality and its glory. 

She dared to listen with the seraphim; she peered boldly 
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into the secrets of the first exile ; she joyed in a vision of 
the poets; she agonized in a cry of the human; she soared 
on the wings of fancy to the daintiest house of clouds; 
she wept and hoped over Cowper’s grave; she rhymed the 
dear. old romances into living powers; she comforted the 
wearied ones with “ He giveth his beloved sleep”; and she 
crowned all by losing all in a great love which has never 
been surpassed in the world’s history, and which gave birth 
to her greatest work, veiled: so modestly under the name of 
Sonnets translated from the Portuguese. 

Her willing obedience to her conception of the passion of 
love, as related to the best interests of a fallen humanity, kept 
the citadel of her womanhood pure and strong until it was 
conquered once and foreyer. She knew the secrets of the 
fullest human love, the knowledge of which is the elixir 
which puts renewed life into all womanhood. In the work- 
ings of this elixir, all movements foreign to its vital action 
are transitory in their effects, and only serve to point out 
more vividly the real demands of the woman-nature. Be- 
fore its searching action, the adulterated mind, with all that 
follows in its train, inevitably finds -its own lower level, and 
a pure womanliness reigns supreme. Therefore, the inner- 
most life of this gifted woman, as it delicately reveals itself 
in these wonderful sonnets, is a gift to humanity for which it 
should be profoundly grateful. It is all the more precious 
because of its rarity. Our hearty acceptance of such a gift, 
with a full realization of its value, must bring high obliga- 
tions and rewards. When we add to this gift the beautiful, 
poetical expression which gives to it its tangibility, we feel 
that art, as well as womanhood, owes much to Mrs. Brown- 
ing. Taken as a whole, nothing finer than these Portuguese 
Sonnets has ever been written by a woman. To the heart 
capable of feeling them, they are the very spirit of human 
love made visible. 

What more beautiful in all literature than the close of 
the first sonnet, where she feels behind her the mystic shape 
drawing her backward, saying, “Guess now who holds 
thee?” and, as in her confirmed invalidism, fraught with so 
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much hopelessness, she answers, “ Death,” she hears, “ Not 
Death, but Love”! 

What more exquisite in humility than when, feeling her 
own unworthiness of such love, she says: — 


“ Thou, bethink thee, art 
A guest for queens to social pageantries. 


What hast thou to do 
With looking from the lattice lights at me, 
A poor, tired, wandering singer, . . . singing through 
The dark, and leaning up a cypress tree ? 
The chrism is on thine head,— on mine, the dew,— 
And death must dig the level where these agree.” 


The very height of momentary renunciation is reached 
when, feeling the greatness of the loved one more than she 
could complement, she says: — 


“Go from me. Yet I feel that I shall stand 
Henceforward in thy shadow. Nevermore 
Alone upon the threshold of my door 
Of individual life, I shall command 
The uses of my soul, nor lift my hand 
Serenely in the sunshine as before, 

Without the sense of that which I forebore, 
Thy touch upon the palm.” 


But she listens again, and her full heart cries out : — 


“ What can I give thee back, O liberal 
And princely giver, who has brought the goid 
And purple of thine heart, unstained, untold, 
And laid them on the outside of the wall 
For such as I to take or leave withal 
In unexpected largess ?” 


She shows her sense of the insufficiency of what she has 
to give, the body worn with suffering, the cheeks wet with 
tears, when she says,— 

“ And what I feel, across the inferior features 


Of what I am, doth flash itself, and show 
How that great work of Love enhances Nature’s.” 


Later, she says,— 
. “T cannot teach 
My hand to hold my spirit so far off 
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From myself — me— that I should bring thee proof 
In words of love hid in me out of reach.” 


What finer analysis of the nature of love than this that 
follows ! — 

“Tf thou must love me, let it be for naught 
Except for love’s sake only. Do not say, 
‘I love her for her smile, her look, her way 
Of speaking gently, for a trick of thought 
That falls in well with mine, and certes brought 
A sense of pleasant ease on such a day.’ 
For these things in themselves, Beloved, may 
Be changed or change for thee, and love so wrought 
May be unwrought so. Neither love me for 
Thine own dear pity’s wiping my cheeks dry — 
A creature might forget to weep, who bore 
Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby ! 
But love me for love’s sake, that evermore 
Thou may’st love on through love’s eternity.” 


The fears natural to the woman-heart capable of an eter- 
nal love show themselves in a sonnet where she hears 
“oblivion beyond memory,” even while basking in the sun- 
shine of the love which to her was so much; but she glories 
in the opportunity of overcoming all such fears in the 
greater glory of a perfect trust. 

The wealth of her purity is seen when, with a kiss, she 
gives a lock of her hair, saying,— 

“T thought the funeral shears 
Would take this first, but love is justified,— 
Take it thou, finding pure, from all those years 
The kiss my mother left here when she died.” 

Then, her passion grows stronger, until she is glad to give 
up even her near view of heaven for love on earth: — 


“T yield the grave for thy sake, and exchange 
My near sweet view of heaven for earth with thee! 


And I, who only looked for God, found thee! 

I find thee ; I am safe, and strong, and glad. 

As one who stands in dewless asphodel, 

Looks backward on the tedious time he had 

In the upper life,— so I, with bosom swell, 

Make witness here between the good and bad, 
That Love, as strong as Death, retrieves as well.” 
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Then, another sonnet tells us that, as she rests fully in the 
joy which has come to her, she sees just enough shadow 
to suggest to us that, in the fullness of human love, the 
greatest woman-heart craves to give more than can possibly 
be given to it in the limitations of earth. Perhaps this is 
the last lingering of the “trail of the. serpent ” which is over 
all here on the earth. 

A rare delicacy is seen running through the sonnet where 
she dares to make visible love’s holy of holies : — 


“ First time he kissed me, he but only kissed 
The fingers of this hand wherewith I write ; 
And ever since it grew more clean and white, 
Slow to world-greetings, quick with its ‘Oh, list!’ 
When the angels speak. A ring of amethyst 
I could not wear here, plainer to my sight, 
Than that first kiss. The second passed in height 
The first, and sought the forehead, and half missed, 
Half falling on the hair. O beyond meed! 
That was the chrism of love, which love’s own crown 
With sanctifying sweetness did precede. 
The third upon my lips was folded down 
In perfect, purple state, since when indeed 
I have been proud and said, ‘ My love, my own.’” 


Humanity must breathe more purely and more hopefully 
from the knowledge of this experience possible to it. Any- 
thing short of this fails of the perfect fruition, and belongs 
to the realm of the earth, earthy. In the next sonnet, 
beginning, 


* Because thou hast the power and own’st the grace 
To look through and behind this mask of me,” etc., 


who does not remember the overwhelming gratitude which 
she longs to pour out, as a reward, for such an inner eye 
which could see through all the mortal the immortal with 
its wealth of possibilities ! 

Then, her heart grows larger and fuller, and she thanks all 
who have loved her and listened to her song; but, in the 
midst of this, her soul hears her Singer of singers hearken- 
ing, and in a magnificent burst of emotion she cries out : — 
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“ Instruct me how to thank thee |— Oh to shoot 
My soul’s full meaning into future years, 
That they should lend it utterance, and salute 
Love that endures with life that disappears! ” 


In the remembrance of the time when she wrote, 
“ My future will not copy fair my past,” 
she now gladly says,— 
“T seek no copy now of life’s first half”; 


and then sums up all in pouring out her whole being in 
that sonnet which, in its power, pushes her love into the 
glory of eternity itself, if God so choose :— 


“ How do I love thee? Let me count the ways. 
I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and ideal Grace; 
I love thee to the level of every day’s 
Most quiet need, by sun and candle light; 
I love thee freely, as men strive for right ; 
I love thee purely, as they turn from praise ; 
I love thee with the passion put to use 
In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith ; 
I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 
With my lost saints,— I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my life! — and, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death.” 


Was it not inevitable that such a love should inspire its 
receiver to pour out the full heart in just “One Word More”? 
When such a womanhood is rounded into a motherhood 
that can sound the notes of its own rich life in a strain 
worthy to be heard the world around, surely Mrs. Browning 
stands supreme among women. Who does not know the 
young son better as the gifted mother shows him to us in 
the light of “Casa Guidi Windows ”:— 
“ The sun strikes through the windows up the floor; 
Stand out in it, my own young Florentine, 
Not two years old, and let me see thee more! 
It grows along thy amber curls, to shine 
Brighter than elsewhere. Now, look straight before, 
And fix thy brave, blue English eyes on mine, 
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And from thy soul, which fronts the future so 
With unabashed and unabated gaze, 

Teach me to hope for what the angels know 
When they smile clear as thou dost. Down God’s ways 
With just alighted feet between the snow 

And snowdrops, where a little lamb may graze, 
Thou hast no fear, my lamb, about the road, 
Albeit in our vainglory we assume 

That, less than we have, thou hast learnt of God. 
Stand out, my blue-eyed prophet ! — thou to whom 
The earliest world-day light that ever flowed 
Through Casa Guidi Windows chanced to come!” 


From this time forth to the moment when she caught 
glimpses of another world, she was the true, pure woman 
whose love never failed. As an artist, she became more 
cosmopolitan in her subjects; she embodied broader aims 
in perhaps more uneven forms; and while humanity 
crowned by divinity, as she saw it in the Christ, was still 
her greatest theme, yet she accompanied it more than 
formerly with the beauties of nature. This would naturally 
follow from the larger vision of the outer world, which for 
so many years was denied her; but the denial of those ear- 
lier years brought forth those priceless words,— 

“ Glory to God,— to God! he saith, 
Knowledge by suffering entereth, 
And Life is perfected by Death.” 


Since her life in this world ended in a vision of another 
world as real to her as this, her soul asserted its heavenly 
birthright, and personal immortality became to her a reality. 
In that her womanhood was not surpassed even by her 
literary art,—since she could live a poem as well as write 
one,— she commands the reverence and personal love of 
every human being. The significance of the fact that she 
has been called Shakespeare’s daughter gives added weight 
to the hope that more, particularly among the women of 
our land, will show their gratitude for the precious gift of 
such a woman to the world by striving to create a more 

general interest in a study of her life and work. 
ELIZABETH PoRTER GOULD. 
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THE FUNCTION OF IMAGINATION IN RELIGION. 


“ The law having a shadow of the good things to come, not the very 
image of the things, they can never with the same sacrifices year by year 
... make perfect them that draw nigh.” — Hesrews x., 1. 

“ Our sufficiency is from God; who also made us sufficient as ministers 
of a new testament; not of the letter, but of the spirit: for the letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” —II. Cor. iii., 6. 


Lord Beaconsfield remarks concerning one of the charac- 
ters in Endymion, “ He committed suicide, dying as so many 
have from want of imagination.” However cynical, and 
therefore unworthy of so tragical a matter, the observation 
may be, it is nevertheless true, thus far, that the inability to 
conceive of life as a whole, and the consequent apparition 
of its contradictory fragments, is. the source of that despair 
which makes life seem not “ worth living.” 

It is the want of imagination and the predominance of 
fancy which works this distortion in the human soul. It is 
like the transition from the sober thoughtfulness of waking 
hours to the incoherent or horrible. fancies which haunt our 
sleep. The soul, which becomes thus the victim of a moral 
delirium tremens, seeks to purchase quiet by despair. He 
dies “for lack of imagination.” For the peculiarity of imag- 
ination is this, that it is able to select among our concep- 
tions, and to construct by laws existing in the mind a world 
which shall be at once ideal and actual,— ideal in the fact 
that it has never been, and actual in that it well may be. 
Imagination thus belongs to the ideal world, and yet incites 
to ideal heights the world of the actual. Once more, it is 
not fancy,— phantasy. It has less to do with memory than 
with prophecy: its work is that of the naturalist who, hav- 
ing given him a single bone, constructs forthwith in imagina- 
tion the creature to which the bone belongs, and produces 
no dragon or chimera, but the image of an actual form, which 
lived and breathed, and was of no such “stuff as dreams are 
made of.” The naturalist thus becomes a prophet. 

As in this case: a floral specimen was brought to the nat- 
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uralist from a region newly explored. Its structure was so 
peculiar that by no possibility could its fertilization be ac- 
complished by means already known. Access to the depths 
of the flower was cut off by its peculiar form. Said the 
prophet of nature, “‘ There must be, in the region where this 
flower grows, an insect with proboscis long enough to reach 
down into the flower and convey the fructifying dust.” No 
such insect was known; but the naturalist laid away the bo- 
tanical specimen, and confidently said, “ There must be such 
an insect.” Not long afterward, another lot of specimens 
was received from the same country ; and, on opening it, there 
was disclosed a moth new to entomology, with proboscis 
long enough to reach the depths of the flower in question. 
It was the other hemisphere of a truth which had been 
already realized as a sphere in the imagination of the pro- 
phetic spirit, confident of nature’s laws. Thus, instead of 
being an ignoble faculty or a useless function of the mind, 
imagination has for its basis a “life that now is” and proph- 
esies concerning a “life that is to come.” 

Not only has imagination to do with history as the pre- 
server of its memories,—as where Wordsworth says of the 
Old Harper’s music, 

“When the stream 
Which overflowed the soul was passed away, 
A consciousness remained that it had left, 
Deposited upon the silent shore of memory, images and precious 
thoughts 
That shall not die, and cannot be destroyed,” — 


but it has also to do with faith, which on the history of 
the past builds a philosophy of the future, and out of the 
images enshrined in memory constructs a world which is 
to be. 

Perhaps I have now sufficiently pointed the road to be 
taken in the consideration of “ The Function of Imagination 
in Religion.” For lack of this element, religion becomes 
stereotyped. So long as you keep your type movable and 
at command, you may compose a nursery rhyme or a sen- 
tence of death. But once stereotype these movable letters, 
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and you can print but one sentiment, convey but one mean- 
ing: the mobile power of utterance has become immovable 
lead. Thus is it in religion: its lines must be capable of 
reconstruction, so that the letters, which were so combined 
that a child could learn first the names of things and then 
the qualities of things, may be recombined and recombined, 
until the sublimest sentiment of the highest faith utters 
itself with manly strength. What Dr. Martineau says of 
religious poetry is true of ‘all religious utterance: “If the 
original texts were all stereotyped, while new impulses 
awoke and new thoughts were born and worship began to 
speak in tones unheard before, the whole continuity and 
eatholicity of religious life would be broken; the old in- 
heritance of sacred influence would be struck with paralysis ; 
a fresh library of piety, a separate school of spiritual culture, 
would be set up for every little community; and for the 
grave and lofty speech of a universal devotion we should 
have a grotesque assemblage of provincial eccentricities.” 

In the words of the writer to the Hebrew Christians, 
“The law has a shadow of good things to come, and not 
the very image of the things.” 

So long, then, as the good things to come are interpreted 
by their shadow simply, we shall never be able to construct 
“the very image of things.” We can have at best only their 
outline ; for, the moment we substitute the law for these good 
things, we find no progress possible, and religion is stereo- 
typed. The moment permanence is declared, that moment 
decay sets in; and, therefore, the height of religious stability 
is the signal for the evolution of new forms of religion. This 
is a very significant figure used by this Christian apostle 
about the law. Every law, to a man able “to read be- 
tween the lines,” has cast upon it a “shadow of good things 
to come.” It is a screen for a picture. Take the simplest 
moral precepts: that which forbids murder is not simply to 
preserve human life, it has cast upon it the beautiful fore- 
shadowing of the sanctity of human life. In an age when 
war was an honor there lay the prophecy of a time when 
war should be counted a disgrace. “Thou shalt not steal” 
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was not a mere prohibition: there lay upon the simple 
command the shadow of a time when security and social 
immunity from violent avarice should prevail. In those 
four words was foreshadowed all that would make com- 
merce possible or industry worth-while. Now, if the mer- 
chant, not seeing this beneficent shadow floating over it, mis- 
takes the law for the “very image of the good things to 
come,” and so interprets it narrowly, saying, “ Thou shalt 
not steal!” is final and admits of no lofty refinements; and, 
if he should start or allow to be started a false impression 
in the community concerning the availability of a certain 
commodity of which he holds a surplus, and thus sells at a 
profit he has not earned, has he not stolen? He has inter- 
preted the law by the letter, and his moral rectitude has suf- 
fered. He has given sad evidence of a lack of imagination ; 
such moral obliquity and failure of the ideal point to a 
habit of trifling with the moral sense. Or let us suppose, 
being a contractor, a man bids at a low figure, and makes 
up the difference by the want of depth in his chimneys, or 
the unseasoned character of his lumber, or inferior quality of 
material, “daubing with untempered mortar,” or if he resort 
to any of those simple devices which put an honest man at 
a disadvantage, when the bids are opened and the contracts 
awarded, has he not stolen? And yet any one of these men 
would be shocked to be called a thief. I say their morality 
has suffered by resting in the letter of the law that killeth. 
Their morality has died for lack of imagination, which would 
have put a finer interpretation upon the law, and shown a 
keener moral sense. Surely, no man who thus “comes to 
the law” will ever “come to perfection.” “The law 
made nothing perfect.” He who recognizes it as final will 
countenance only its restraints. The man, on the other 
hand, who sees in it the suggested ideal, will then turn his 
back upon the law where “the shadow ” rests of something 
yet to come, and seek to realize in his life “the very image 
of the things.” 

It is thus also that all dogma fails, and creeds are corpses, 
and decisions of councils are echoes of a tomb. It was not 
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always true of them. Most dogmatic statements, so far as 
they have any point of contact with human conduct, were 
the vital utterances of devout and spiritual-minded men. 
Take even that most metaphysical of all the doctrines in con- 
troversy, and the one against which we, as monotheists, make 
our most urgent protest,— the doctrine of the Trinity. It 
grew up out of great truths, the personality of God as 
Father, the revelation of this personality of God in 
humanity, and the immanence of the invisible God in his 
visible world. These were three great shadows of true 
thought cast upon the screen of history. But imagination 
failed, the power of idealization failed, and men drew 
a line around the shadows and fixed their shape; and, when 
the glow of religious fervor passed away, there they were, 
mere blank outlines of great truths. 

The personality and Fatherhood of God, as Jesus taught 
it, faded away into a dim outline of a human giant; and the 
Church has spent fifteen centuries trying to find out whether 
this was the figure of a grim demon appeasing his wrath with 
sacrifices or the rather indistinct outline of a being of ques- 
tionable benevolence. Both the other shadows were fixed 
in the same way. The Church, lacking a religious imagina- 
tion, filled up the outline of God revealed in humanity by 
the doctrines of the incarnation and atonement; and the 
immanence of God took flight before the doctrine of the 
local, mundane Holy Ghost. Surely, “ the letter killeth”: it 
is the spirit, ever seeking “the very image of the things,” 
which giveth life. 

But our religious thinking is likely to lose on the other 
hand by the revolt we are now sustaining. This fact that 
religious history develops not so much by evolution as by 
revolution lies at the root of the whole inquiry. For the 
gradual unfolding is nature’s plan; but, in contrast to this, 
the field of history is covered with the discarded wrappages 
of religious truths, which have not been unfolded, but torn 
off by the hands of revolt. And it is for the reason already 
given religious imagination fails, the power to see things in 
their entirety is lacking, and men, laying stress upon the 
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permanence of a form, declare it to be the final statement, 
and so they seek to bind the free spirit. They wrap about 
it the shroud of burial, band upon band; and they get 
sweet spices and fine linen, music and stained glass, clerical 
vestments and honeyed eloquence, and say, “These are 
the very image of the good things to come,” these are no 
“shadows.” We will establish them by law or custom or 
fashion; we will stereotype the whole final statement of 
religion, so that it will stay; “we want to know what our 
children are going to be taught after we are gone”; “let 
us go and embalm the body.” And, when they have assem- 
bled from all sides in some cecumenical council, then in the 
midst of them stands up some shining angel of truth in 
human form, and cries, The spirit “cannot be holden of 
death”: “he is not here, he is risen”; “he goeth before 
you.” And so it happens that in many a church, as in the 
sepulchre, there is a sudden vision of angels, and then 
nothing remains but coldness and darkness and the grave- 
cloths cast off by the risen life. This is not the best way. 
It may be the way of history, but it is not the way of 
nature. It is true that Jesus said, “When ye have lifted 
up the Son of Man, then shall ye know that I am he.” 
But, having had one such crucifixion, is it necessary that 
we should always try to kill a truth-speaker before we will 
admit that he speaks a truth? I think not. So did not 
Paul think, when he summoned the imagination to the ser- 
vice of religion, saying, “ Brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honorable, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.” For want of heeding this advice, and because 
religion has found its advance by tortuous paths and estab- 
lished itself by dint of struggle and revolt, we find ourselves 
near the close of this nineteenth century scarcely yet appre- 
hending the possibilities of the religious life. So we might- 
ily blame things that they are as they are, and straightway 
the age passes into a state of revolution again. And, as we 
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have suffered by one extreme, we go to the other. As relig- 
ion has been trammeled by organization, we declare for in- 
dividualism, not individuality,— people who have individu- 
ality never have to declare for personal rights. God did 
that when he made them; but we declare for individualism, 
which is only another “ism” added to the “confusion of 
tongues.” We say we have had enough of metaphysics, so 
we rave against all philosophy, forgetting that we cannot do 
asimple problem in mathematics without the aid of the ideal- 
izing faculty, which has been at the root of all the mental 
sciences. We see how morality has been divorced from 
religion, so we proclaim a universal divorce; and the records 
of human history, so far as we are concerned, may contain 
only a register of deaths. There can be no births until 
religion and morality learn that “what God hath joined 
together no man may put asunder.” 

Again, we say the history of doctrines is a record of myth- 
ologic fancies and misshapen half-truths: we will believe only 
what we can prove; and that is little enough, if we confine 
proof to the senses. So that, in our revolt from the past, 
we are likely to breed a famine for the whole higher nature 
of man. In our determination to put an end to fancy, we 
are likely to destroy imagination also. In our fear of believ- 
ing something which shall cast a reflection upon our ad- 
vanced thought, we are likely to ignore all those records of 
the past by which, for the most part, the material for ad- 
vanced thought is furnished. In our revulsion from the 
extravagances of worship, we reduce ourselves to a state of 
mind without fervor, and take refuge in the statement that 
science must triumph, no matter what becomes of religion, 
forgetting that the religious temper is necessary to the ad- 
vance of science, and that he can make no discoveries in the 
natural world, who dismisses the imagination from his meth- 
ods. Neptune rolled in space through countless ages; but 
it was not known until Prof. Adams, starting from the fluc- 
tuations in Uranus, traced imaginary lines upon the blue 
vault overhead by mathematical calculations, using that sci- 
ence which, though the most exact, is also the most de- 
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pendent upon the power of abstraction and idealization. 
Drawing thus his lines mathematically, he saw in imagina- 
tion where they would cross, and, sending to the Royal Ob- 
servatory his calculations, bade them direct the telescope to 
that point, and there behold the planet they sought. This 
is a fit illustration of how certainly even science depends 
upon a power which traverses a world the senses cannot 
touch until imagination leads the way. When science be- 
comes unimaginative, it will be unable to generalize a single 
law from all its array of fragmentary facts; and, when religion 
adopts this unideal science as its ideal, it will, for very shame 
at its own nakedness, clothe itself again in the superstitions 
which it despised. When it has ceased to say, “‘ Contemplate 
the eternal necessity, O my synthesis of organs!” it will find 
it extremely difficult to return to the grand old jubilate, 
“ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me bless 
his holy name!” 

Prof. Huxley never said a truer word than when he 
declared that “history warns us that it is the customary fate 
of new truths to begin as heresies and end as superstitions; 
and, as matters now stand,” he says, “it is hardly rash to 
anticipate that in another twenty years the new generation, 
educated under the influences of the present day, will be in 
danger of accepting the main doctrines of ‘ origin of species’ 
with as little reflection, and it may be with as little justifica- 
tion, as so many of our contemporaries twenty years ago re- 
jected them.” Let us take warning by such words as these, 
and guard against the same danger in religious truth. If 
you ask how we are to guard against this danger, I know of 
no way but to join those constructing forces of the Spirit 
which turn the restraint of the law into aspiration, and vital- 
ize worship and doctrine, which without vitality will rob us 
of our vitality also, by their lifeless contact. 

Let us call religious imagination to our aid. Let us read 
a new meaning into the old phraseology. So much of it as 
clothed the thought of spiritual life and was the product of 
the genius of religion will disclose the fact that our new 
meaning was already written between the lines. And, as in 
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old manuscripts it often is discovered that a recent work has 
been written upon a manuscript older and more valuable, so, 
in this effort to read a new meaning into barren worship and 
doctrines we have outgrown, we shall discover beneath these 
the truth, we seek to write, already there, and thus illustrate 
again the familiar fact that the newest is the oldest also, and 
the most vital shares a vitality of a by-gone age. As youth 
rejoices in its boasted possession of strength, and yet must 
not forget that behind the decrepitude of its older genera- 
tions stretches a strength of early manhood on which the 
present. generation draws for its supply, so, recovering the 
imperishable and pristine truths from all the débris piled 
upon them by custom, by false science, whether of the nat- 
ural or the supernatural, let us illumine them afresh by a 
vital experience of our own. I quote once more from Mar- 
tineau in that latest utterance to his colleagues and former 
students of Manchester New College: “Religion is re- 
proached with not being progressive: it makes amends by 
being imperishable. The enduring element in our humanity 
is not in the doctrines which we consciously elaborate, but 
in the faiths which unconsciously dispose of us, and never 
slumber but to wake again. What treatise on sin, what 
philosophy of retribution, is as fresh as the fifty-first Psalm? 
What scientific theory has lasted like the Lord’s Prayer? 
If it is an evidence of movement that in a library no books 
become sooner obsolete than books of science, it is no less a 
mark of stability that poetry and religious literature survive, 
and even ultimate philosophies seldom die but to rise again. 
These, and with them the kindred services of devotion, are 
the expression of aspirations and faiths which forever cry 
out for interpreters and guides.” 

We have stood outside the walls of some cathedral and 
saw its windows of stained glass mere dark blotches upon its 
beauty, marring the “poem in stone”; the figured saints 
were mere outlines, indistinct; the hovering forms, whether 
angel or demons,— who could tell? And, as we turn away, 
we seem to hear a voice saying, “Come within.” We cross 
the threshold, and, lo! all is changed. The windows blaze 
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with light, the solid stone-work is only a framing for the 
glorious vision. The sun pours through the many-colored 
glass, and the figures of beauty stand out like living forms. 
We hear the choir of voices about the altar, and seem to see 
the hovering angels join the song. The words of prayer 
seem to rise from the parted lips of saints; and all this 
transformation marks the difference between the simple 
words “ without” and “ within.” We looked from the outer 
world, seeking to penetrate the beauty of the work of man, 
and saw nothing well. We entered within the structure 
that man raised and looked outward upon an illumined 
world, and, behold! this wondrous change. It may be that 
all we need to give grace and beauty to many another great 
truth or experience at which we gaze from without is to 
hear and obey a voice which says, ‘‘ Come within.” 

The law made nothing perfect, but the bringing in of a 
better hope did, whereby we draw nigh to God. “The law, 
having a shadow of good things to come and not the very 
image of the things, can never make the comers thereunto 


perfect.” For “the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.” 


THomaAs R. SLIcer. 
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ECHOES OF THE LUTHER CELEBRATION. 


For two or three months, the chief event in the theological 
world has been the celebration of Luther’s birth, and all periodi- 
cals are still full of it. Such wide-spread and unqualified trib- 
utes to the work and words of one man, after the lapse of four 
centuries, are exceptional in history; and, without taking any- 
thing from the praise which ‘fairly belongs to this great charac- 
ter and leader in religious movements, we have wondered if some 
force were not given to this demonstration, so universal through- 
out Christendom, by a deep impression that, while great tran- 
sitional periods have their peculiar characteristics, there is still 
some analogy between the conditions of our own age and those 
which existed in the days that were preparing the Reformation, 
— conditions which prophesy social and religious issues of hardly 
less moment than those which made the sixteenth century so 
marked. For that event was not by any means theological only. 
It included social, political, and educational, as well as religious 
questions; and Luther had those rare gifts which enabled him to 
give a higher direction and a certain unity to them all. That 
wonderful power for work ; that ceaseless industry; that physical 
courage which always calls for the world’s admiration ; that read- 
iness of utterance, either in the discussion of the profoundest 
subjects with the philosophers or appealing to humblest peas- 
ants; that unflagging enthusiasm which is so contagious; that 
personal righteousness amid the open corruptions of the Church ; 
that tenderness for every creature, which led him to take the 
hunted hare in his bosom to hide it from the cruel fate which 
was sport to others; that natural heart of sorrow, which said over 
the grave of his beloved daughter: “I am joyful in spirit, but, 
oh, how sad in the flesh! it is a strange feeling this: to know 
that she is so certainly at rest, and yet to be so sad,”— all these 
went to make up one of those remarkable lives which at once 
mould and fit into the circumstances of a great epoch in human 
history. In the early part of our Revolutionary period there was 
no desire to cast off the rule of the mother country, but only to 
be released from her arbitrary restrictions. In May, 1776, Wash- 
ington wrote, “When I took command of the army, I abhorred 
the idea of independence; but I am fully satisfied now that 
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nothing else will save us.” Jefferson said: “There is not in the 
British Empire a man who more cordially loves a union with 
Great Britain than I do. I would rather be in dependence on 
Great Britain, properly limited, than on any nation upon earth, 
or than on no nation.” Our leaders had no thought of the issues 
to which they were to be led: they saw a few things clearly, that 
a few things were to be insisted upon without regard to conse- 
quences, that in these a few great principles were involved, and 
the minor issues must adjust themselves. So Luther had no 
thought of breaking with Rome. He yielded to no one in his 
entire devotion to the head of the Church at Rome. The Pope 
was to him all that the most faithful had portrayed. “ Hail, holy 
Rome,” he exclaimed as he drew near, thinking that but a sight 
of the abode of all imagined purity and holiness would dispel 
all his doubts. 

It was not the only time that a nearer acquaintance with those 
who are administering the sacred rites has been known to take 
all their saintliness away. The open immorality and degrada- 
tion of the Church only aroused him to insist upon its purifica- 
tion: he had then no thought of separating from it. “That was 
the one great issue which was clearer to him each year, the 
necessity which would not let him rest: other matters must set- 
tle themselves. All souls driven by a mighty faith in some great 
purpose are sure some way of escape from all lesser difficulties 
will be found. What about the worship of images? asks one; and 
Luther replies, “ Where faith and charity are there can be no sin 
in adoring or not adoring.” What about purgatory? “It seems 
to be a very doubtful matter.” The elevation of the host? “Do 
as it pleases you.” But there must have been days of awful 
solicitude to multitudes, when the images and masses and confes- 
sions were gone, and the soul was left for a while without its 
accustomed supports, and had not found the deeper communion 
of spirit with spirit. “Why is it,” said Luther’s wife, “that in 
our old faith we prayed so often and so warmly, and that our 
prayers are now so few and so cold?” This is always the peril 
of a transition period, of revolution, of freedom in State or 
Church, in politics, in society, in thought, in worship. It may be 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to trace all the influences which led 
on to this great religious movement. Many of them are hidden 
in the past, as well as under that thicker veil which always some- 
what conceals from human vision and judgment the eternal plan ; 
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but, in the main, they are the same as in all great revolutionary 
and reformatory periods. The vast forces of human society 
work for a long time in secret. Individuals here and there have 
glimpses of the higher truth, indignation at social evils and cor- 
ruptions. They are born for reality instead of formalism. The 
reality deepens ; for at bottom, when for a while we get rid of the 
conventionalities, men love the reality and the truth, and in the 
fulness of time some leader comes in whom the long gathering 
forces all culminate, and press to organization and victory. The 
true reformation is never completed, else all spur would be taken 
away, and hope die out. It is not a question now about indul- 
gences, or the authority of Rome, or justification by faith, but 
the very reality of spiritual things about moral obligations, about 
immortality, about God. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW OF THE REFORMATION. 


It is remarkable that, through this prolonged celebration of 
Luther’s birthday, no word of sympathy, no word of just criti- 
cism, come from the Roman Catholic sect. However much, in 
reviewing the time of Luther, the corruptions of the papacy at 
that time must in historical fairness be recited (and never can be 
exaggerated) to complete the picture, and to give one of the 
chief explanations of this movement in religion,— which, from 
whatever point we view it, must always be looked upon as one 
of the greatest,— if the Roman Catholic sect had any breadth or 
critical judgment, or any regard for truth and righteousness, it 
would heartily join with Protestantism in commemorating the 
actual virtues and gifts of Luther, and in acknowledging how 
that very movement gave a revival even to its own body, and 
saved it from the utter death of worldliness and immorality, 
— just as now, when the partisan strife is over, so many of the 
truest and best men of the South confess that the end of slavery 
is a real benefit,—for surely the Reformation called even the 
papacy back to its higher mission. We have, on the contrary, 
been treated to nothing but misrepresentations of the causes 
both of the inevitable discussion and separation, and to the most 
miserable attempts to set the life of Luther in a false light, to 
exaggerate his faults and weaknesses, to deny his merits, indeed 
in no instance to take any broad or generous view of that period, 
or to manifest the least desire for truth or fairness in reviewing 
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that character which for a few months has commanded the 
attention of a large part of the best Christian thought and life. 
It shows the peculiar bitterness of the theological spirit, that 
even after four centuries there has been no abatement of the 
rancor of that discussion, no attempt to look at it in any other 
light than that of individual ambition, disappointment, or hatred. 
Thus, the Catholic sect has missed one of its greatest opportu- 
nities, for Romanism itself was surely a vast gainer by the Refor- 
mation which Luther so grandly led on; and it is astonishing that 
no one in that Church has been far-seeing enough or magnani- 
mous enough to confess that even by that disturbance and divi- 
sion it was saved from the rapid and complete destruction of its 
own corruptions, if its infallible claims had not been exposed and 
overthrown. 

The real explanation lies in the fact that that sect has not 
changed in the least its spirit or its methods since the days of 
the Reformation. It has not been taught anything by discussion, 
by struggle, and by the continued separations of its best ele- 
ments. It is as ready as then to ally itself with every degrading 
political influence, either to gain or to preserve power, to harbor 
and to gloss over every immorality to those who will work with 
it, to let anybody within its pale be as heretical as he pleases, if 
only he is so with shut doors and curtained windows, as it was 
said of the Church when Luther went to Rome, “The priests 
were mocking unbelievers, conducting with edifying solemnity 
of visage the venerable rites at which they were all the while 
inwardly chuckling.” Indeed, in the very midst of the Luther 
celebration, Monseigneur Capel delivered a lecture in Tremont 
Temple, upon “Infallible Authority necessary to Faith,” in which 
the views of the Roman Catholic sect were set forth with a studied 
neglect, or rather perhaps an utter ignorance, of the progress or 
condition of religious thought since Luther’s day, which could be 
dismissed with a smile, were it not that, under its attempted argu- 
ments in favor of religion, it conceals those principles which inev- 
itably destroy religion altogether. Here are the same old claims 
set forth in the same old terms, which are an insult alike to private 
judgment, to any reasonable conceptions of revelation, or to the 
efforts of Christian people toward moral living. The time has 
passed for a man to present himself before a respectable audience 
with a plea against private judgment, or that, in religious minis- 
trations or activities or teachings, no reference is to be made to 
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the virtue of the messenger. Luther has shown very clearly in 
his day, and manifold instances have been given by the Catholic 
sect since, that this doctrine has only too literally been followed, 
and “infallibility” of view has gone along with utter laxity of 
life. “When,” says Monseigneur Capel, “Catholics speak of 
infallibility, they have no reference to the virtue of the messen- 
ger. One may be infallible, and be the biggest rascal going. In 
his private capacity, the pope may write letters and books, and 
be judged exactly as other men. But, when he speaks ex cathe- 
dra, he is guided by God. Though his words may be his own, yet 
the ideas are God’s; and he is infallible.” Now, that the biggest 
rascal may repeat the highest truths and the most correct creed 
of the Church is doubtless true, but that they have no effect 
upon his life is soon enough apparent to the world; and, when 
the world finds the ministers of religion uttering the sublimest 
truths, but with no corresponding lives of uprightness, it begins 
to think that all religion is a deception, a useless form. Infallible 
utterances are of little avail for moral purposes, unless these 
accompany them. The majority of men cannot long preserve 
their integrity under such an argument, and, if not actually im- 
moral, one soon grows indifferent to morality in such an atmos- 
phere. The history of Romanism has abundantly demonstrated 
this. A church resting upon such an infallibility is surely under- 
mined by the divine working of grander spiritual laws. 


GAMBLING FOR THE SAKE OF CHRIST. 


It is a serious question whether the law ought not to interpose 
to prevent the various forms of gambling constantly resorted to 
for the support of charitable and religious objects. Many of 
these objects are of course the best; and, to the supporters of 
each, each seems supreme. The number of small or weak churches 
struggling to maintain worship creates a zeal and rivalry which 
hardly pause to consider whether the methods have the sanction 
of a high standard of honor: the end is supposed to justify 
some deviation from the line of truth and justice. In the cus- 
tom of giving forth lots or appealing to the decision of chance, 
there is a great fascination, as all history shows. Our specula- 
tions, our fears, and our hopes as to how the unknown future may 
turn out, and that by some means we may discover the wisely hid- 


den secrets of nature, have always had a strange charm over us. 
9 
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There is, however, a wide distinction between asking the deci- 
sion of chance in regard to things or persons which seem of equal 
worth, where we are at a loss to make a choice and where the 
result is indifferent, and asking it for the sake of gaining money 
or goods without giving any equivalent. The former is very old, 
and particularly in sacred matters. It is the foundation of the 
whole system of divination among the Greek and Latin nations 
and of the art of magic among the Orientals. Thus, the innocent 
were supposed to be separated from the guilty, and the secrets 
of the future unveiled to the practised eye or the skilled ear by 
the slightest occurrences in nature,— the flight of birds, the fan- 
cies of dreams, the virtues of stones, the figures in the flames of 
fire or in the clouds, the agitation of the waves, superstitions 
which once had almost the merits of a science, and have not yet 
died entirely away. So the Greeks or Romans in any time of 
strait would open the works of their great poets at hazard, 
and take whatever words the eye fell upon as giving some guid- 
ance in their difficulty; and so we have often thought there was 
some significance in a verse from the Scriptures. When Judas 
fell, the rest of the disciples coming together chose Matthias by 
lot to the apostolic office. In such cases, the resort to chance 
was had, where it was believed some direction might be found 
for one or another course, or where two or all were regarded as 
equally fitted for the office, as with us all in many instances, 
where two ways are open and we are indifferent as to the one we 
take, and two things to be done and we care not which, but want 
the indecision removed, or bind ourselves to do certain things in 
certain events merely to give fixedness to our wavering purposes, 
and we draw forth our lot,—the long slip or the short, the white 
or the black, the right or the left, head or tail. This is harmless 
where in any issue we are content. It is certainly far otherwise 
where the element of chance is brought in to arouse the passions, 
to excite the feelings, or to expect valuable returns for inconsid- 
erable outlays. This is gratifying to one’s desire to gain some- 
thing for which we give no equivalent. 

It creates an excitement to which the whole record of gam- 
bling in its various forms bears witness. It is a serious evil to 
begin to lose the distinction between right and wrong, to coun- 
tenance those whose course we believe to be dishonorable, so 
only they help us or are generous with their money, when we 
soften fraud by the name of irregularity, and are zealous to 
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appropriate to any righteous cause the proceeds of all unright- 
eousness. It is not a trivial nor untried thing of which we 
speak. It is a phase of that false idea only too prevalent in 
society that by some such means values can be created out of 
nothing and without labor, that suffering can be relieved, sin 
banished, and the gospel supported without any toil or effort or 
sacrifice. It is this gambling for the cause of Christ, as it might 
be called, against which we protest. The ordinary means of col- 
lections and contributions begin to fail, and something extraor- 
dinary must be resorted to. Money must be raised in some easier 
way, by some rivalry or excitement, without giving its equiva- 
lent; and that, in substance, is gambling. We need not deceive 
ourselves in this matter, and think it is not gambling because it 
is done in chapels and vestries instead of saloons and halls, be- 
cause it is done for churches and missions instead of for pleasure 
or private gain, because it is done by men and women of relig- 
ious professions instead of by men and women of acknowledged 
worldliness. The returns are never very encouraging, unless 
efforts are made to have the excitement as great as possible; and 
we may well pause before we sanction by a Christian christening 
the very evil against which the best minds and hearts have for 
ages striven. The truth is that it is the way and not the cause 
which attracts the chief attention. Persons give in proportion to 
their desire to gain some prize, or, if it be voting, the most excit- 
ing and most inexcusable of every form of gaining money at 
church fairs, to their fear lest some favorite one should be de- 
feated, and in the long run the better interests suffer more than 
they gain by all such artifices. It is the Jesuit plea of old that 
funds wisely and charitably used may do great good without 
regard to the means which raised them, but a gradual loosening 
of the sense of honor goes on. The worst feature of all these 
customs is that they encourage the appeal to chance, and they 
make that thought stronger: whereas we want to do everything 
to weaken that, and fix our minds upon the idea of order and 
providence in the least as well as in the greatest. Chance it 
may seem to us, as we sometimes read or fail to read the experi- 
ences of life, but order, divine order, to that larger vision which 
takes it all in. 
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THEOLOGICAL READJUSTMENTS. 


In the last number of the Review, we referred to the liberal 
teachings which have found their way into so many of the evan- 
gelical pulpits, and which come out in such plain and unmistak- 
able terms that they would surely create great opposition, were 
it not that the laity themselves are evidently quite in sympathy 
with these views, and not thie least disturbed by their utter- 
ance. But such a movement cannot go on for a long time, 
in general statements of liberality, in a gradual undermining of 
doctrines definitely expressed and widely accepted, without a 
counter movement which looks to some very positive and clear 
statement of the new meaning which has been put into the old 
terms. This seems to be the providential way in which all theo- 
logical changes are brought about, and thus society and the 
Church are preserved from too rapid transitions and overthrows. 
The old doctrines were, in their day, true and helpful to those 
who arranged and defended them. There was a reason for their 
growth. They came not by chance, nor out of worldly motives. 
They had some deep foundation in the social or mental condition 
of the generations which gave them birth. They were a sort of 
divine explanation, for the time sufficient, of some mystery or 
exigency of life. They came out of earnest and devout minds ; 
and, in their day of reality, each made the world a better place 
for many who had else been doubting, faithless, and aimless, and 
overshadowed them by a sweet and restraining sense of the 
infinite majesty and love. Then, they began to lose their helpful- 
ness. Different statements of religious truth proved more 
acceptable and more in accord with advancing knowledge of the 
universe and of the attributes of deity. Persons are not neces- 
sarily insincere, because they have partly given up the old and 
have not quite found the new, because they are still feeling 
after some better statement of the deep, religious principles 
which, in spite of all modifications, do not lose their interest or 
their substance. A wise preacher, who himself knows something 
of the weary and despairing journey in the wilderness of doubt, 
will be very slow to disturb the faith of his people in the doc- 
trines in which they have been trained and out of which they 
have drawn spiritual strength, will be very sure he has some- 
thing far better for them to rest upon, and the sentiment of re- 
ligion will for a long time lead him to cling with literal tenacity 
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to very much which is purely mythical or legendary or poetical 
in the early history of all religions, until he has learned and can 
fully explain how much real spiritual life is hidden beneath the 
mythical form, and that the mythical is by no means entirely 
false. 

It would be impossible even to refer to the proof of this two- 
fold tendency of explaining away the old interpretations and of 
gathering the new into some definite statements, which abound 
in all the theological periodicals of the present day; but the arti- 
cle upon “Theological Readjustments,” by Rev. Dr. Rylance, in 
the January number of the North American, is a full acknowl- 
edgment of the former and a very good expression of the latter. 
“The truth,” writes Dr. Rylance, “is thus slowly emerging into 
wider recognition, that theologies are simply formulated opimions 
about God and things pertaining to God. ... There is little occa- 
sion for wonder that theologies should be so often found by the 
cold, critical intellect to be full of strange or extravagant con- 
ceits. Learning or reflecting upon these things, reasonable men 
cease to regard theologies as final and exhaustive explanations 
of all that nature holds or that life reveals of mystery, some of 
those long and very widely revered, filling one with a shudder- 
ing awe at times by the familiarity they affect with the secret 
ways and workings of Almighty God, as witness the so-called 
creed of St. Athanasius. ...Is it not about time that the relig- 
ion of Jesus Christ should no longer be held responsible for the 
fanciful refinements, the conceits, the inhumanities propagated 
and done in its name by dogmatic authorities in modern or in 
ancient times?” 

He says in regard to Biblical criticism and the present view of 
the Scriptures: “It frankly confesses that some of the books are 
of doubtful date; that certain passages, once reputed historical, 
are of traditional authority only ; that others are poetical deline- 
ations simply; and that many of the ‘prophecies’ and ‘types’ 
which expositors have found thickly strewn through the Old Tes- 
tament are purely fanciful in the meaning and application com- 
monly put upon them. The Bible, in brief, under the handling 
of modern criticism, is seen to be a more natural, more reason- 
able book than the old, artificial, orthodox view has represented ; 
reflecting the lights and shadows of history, showing life as it 
was actually lived by men at various stages of the world’s prog- 
ress under varying degrees of light, as recognizing different 
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standards of morals and manners, and as subject to very varied 
formative conditions and forces. These conclusions of modern 
criticism may be startling to men of conservative views in our 
churches, but they are accepted by nearly all men of a thorough 
scholarly training to-day; few among them finding any serious 
difficulty in reconciling such conclusions with faith in the Bible 
as the organ of a divine inspiration, or as witness to the 
workings of a divine power in human history.” Then, he goes 
on to add: “A good deal of the infidelity of men and women 
about us has a tone of angry resentment in it against the impos- 
ture, as it is counted, which was practised upon the ignorance 
and credulity of their youth. Is not the plea timely then? Is it 
not reasonable and urgent for some authoritative restatement of 
the theological position of the time as it bears on these things, 
—such a restatement as shall take away all occasion for double- 
dealing, whether with young or old minds; and such as shall 
relieve Christian men of all necessity for resorting to evasion or 
sophistry when confronted with such well-established results of 
critical culture and research as discredit many things in the old 
orthodox estimate of the Bible? ...Our religious guides must 
furnish some more rational interpretation than any now acces- 
sible of the cosmogony and the anthropology ascribed to 
Moses; of the very narrow limits of Scriptural chronology com- 
pared with the cycles of ages required for the evolution of the 
present world order; of the marvellous longevities claimed for 
‘patriarchs’; of the phenomena of the deluge; of the philo- 
logically curious study of Babel; of the poetically grand but 
scientifically incredible account of the sun’s sudden arrest upon 
Gibeon, and the moon’s in the valley of Ajalon. All these, with 
many other such amazing matters, must receive fitter treatment 
at the hands of religious apologists than they have hitherto 
received, to justify the demands still preferred, that men shall 
accept them as historically valid.” 

There is unquestionably a very strong under-current of feeling 
in the popular mind that the clergy has not dealt quite fairly 
with the congregations upon these deep questions. We think 
a good deal of it is without a reasonable source, but the clergy 
is not altogether blameless. We know a very strong churchman, 
strongly prejudiced against anything of a liberal nature, but who 
had in an unguarded moment been led into reading a few mod- 
ern works upon Biblical criticism, and who determined to ques- 
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tion his rector upon them. The latter confessed he accepted 
them in the main, but thought it was not safe to disturb his peo- 
ple by referring to them. “But why,” was the keen reply, and 
the reply which thousands are everywhere making, “have you 
any reason to think the people are not quite so able as yourself 
to be told of these things?” And, thereafter, the devout church- 
man abandoned his communion altogether, and felt he had been 
treated as a child, and also misled. We believe the time is close 
at hand, when there must be some theological restatement which 
shall harmonize the reverent critical results of our day and pre- 
sent them in some clear, brief form, which shall be far more 
helpful than any of the past creeds. 


REV. WARREN H, CUDWORTH. 


The sudden death of Rev. Warren H. Cudworth, of East Bos- 
ton, on Thanksgiving day, is a severe loss to the Unitarian min- 
istry and to the community in which for thirty-two years he lived 
and worked. As a pastor, as a Sunday-school worker, as the 
chaplain of the First Massachusetts Regiment during the war, as 


a friend and counsellor of the young, as a lecturer on social and 
philanthropic themes, Mr. Cudworth had gained wide influence, 
and earned the respect and affection of wide and varied circles. 
But, in the limits of his own parish and community, he succeeded 
in impressing himself in a way and to a degree as unusual as 
beneficent. Circumstances made his work a peculiar one; and, 
in the absence of household ties, he devoted his large social 
force to his people and his church. 

Like a parish priest of some Catholic community in his 
methods, he directed their whole social life. He had a great 
faculty for organization. He superintended and administered 
his church. No parish committee had much to do but carry out 
his plans. He planned for and helped to bear the pecuniary bur- 
dens of his society, putting his own funds into his church when 
a new edifice was built, so that he came to own in large part the 
house he preached in. He had great tact and energy in the con- 
duct of his Sunday-school, and brought into it methods of inter- 
esting the children with watchwords and banners, commonly 
thought secular and perhaps sensational. It was his way of 
working, and it deserves remembrance that he succeeded in 
attracting and holding in it a larger number of young people and 
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children than have been connected with any other Sunday-school 
of our body. Through it, he ordered the social life of the com- 
munity he lived in in large part, and made his Sunday-school 
room a centre of instructive amusement and pleasant intercourse 
to a great number of people. 

But he did not rest with this outward work, though he was 
ready to begin with it. He made song, play, game, social meet- 
ing, tributary to his main end of influence on character and 
earnest religious appeal. He was a sincerely devout man, a 
preacher of a genial and hearty Christian faith; he believed in 
religious experience and devout culture, and had a frank and 
ready approach to deep themes of personal piety; and he suc- 
ceeded beyond most in gaining the confidence and moving the 
active interest of his people upon these themes. 

His preaching, while simple and clear, was carefully studied to 
arrest and hold the attention even of the youngest child; and, on 
the great practical themes of life and conduct, he was a teacher 
and adviser who blended persuasiveness with seriousness, and 
held the confidence of the young in a remarkable degree. He gave 
himself to this work of making religion apprehensible and attrac- 
tive, and the charm of his genial personal interest and his large 
and hearty manhood gave emphasis and effectiveness to his 
preaching. He was an illustration of the worth and power in a 
community of a whole-hearted, consecrated manhood. 

Wherever he was known, Mr. Cudworth impressed himself 
deeply. For several years, he was wont to preach every Sunday 
night through the summer at the hall of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union; and his success there was that of a man more and 
more beloved and respected as he was better known. He was, 
perhaps, the great preacher among us to the young. He kept 
young in spirit, and of conscious purpose set himself to see that 
the young should have the best of him, and of the administra- 
tion of religion through him. Any reference to Mr. Cudworth 
would be incomplete that did not refer to his love of sacred song. 
It was largely through this that he worked. Leader in this as in 
all other branches of his church work, he trained his children for 
Sunday-school and various other entertainments, and was not 
greatly troubled to conduct the organ as well as the singing 
along with the preaching and praying. His voice filled the 
church in the Thanksgiving hymn but a moment before it paused 
in prayer to be silent on earth forever. 
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He lived as he preferred to live; choosing his work from the 
love of it, choosing his way and place of doing it, though often 
called to other fields; unhindered in his methods, and with large 
measure of success, if not all he longed for; active, potent, hon- 
ored, largely beloved, and in his death widely lamented. And 
he died as he would have chosen, in the fulness of his strength, 
in the midst of his work, in the very act of communion with 
that Infinite Mystery of blessing and majesty which commanded 
his living interest and loyalty, and in which he rested as he 
looked forward as peacefully as he rests, we doubt not, now. 

Mr. Cudworth had a singularly catholic faith, seeking the 
good and true in every man and ereed; not so eager to make his 
own system accepted, or to prove his own intelleetual consist- 
ency, a8 to lose no voice of the Spirit in any dialect or through 
any medium; and anxious not to fail to help any soul through 
his failure to understand its past, and to use the best means of 
ministering to its needs. He would use a Romanist prayer- 
book or a Spiritualist hymn, if that served best. And he looked 
eagerly for any new light on religious problems or on human 
destiny. But, at centre, he held by and loved Unitarian Chris- 
tianity and the Unitarian Church, as the largest and freest 
place in which to do religious work. “The Church of Our 
Father” was the name he chose for his society and meeting- 
house; and, in the great Church invisible and universal of that 
name, he somewhere works and worships and rejoices still. 


We have been accustomed to look for the Principal’s address 
at the opening of Manchester New College each autumn, in 
expectation of some earnest and profound discussion of topics 
of contemporary interest in ethics or religious philosophy. In 
these addresses, Dr. Martineau has presented some of his most 
able and brilliant contributions to current theological thought. 
Our readers will easily recall some of these addresses; especially, 
among the later ones, those entitled “Modern Materialism” and 
“Ideal Substitutes for God.” The college was not privileged 
this year to hear the voice of its venerated and now venerable 
Principal; but its instructor in mental and moral philosophy, 
Prof. C. B. Upton, spoke quite in the accustomed spirit of these 
opening addresses, and with much of the usual timeliness and 


power, if with less of the brilliancy, that have made Dr. Mar- 
10 
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tineau an acknowledged master among the defenders of spiritual 
philosophy. 

Prof. Upton concedes and even welcomes the doctrine of evo- 
lution as applied to nature, holding it to be in this sense wholly 
in harmony with Christian theism, and even to be of service to 
it, as quite strengthening the hands of a spiritual philosophy. 
But he repudiates the possibility of a wholesome compromise 
between Christianity and the doctrine of human evolution. “If 
it is an essential principle of Christianity that man is capable of 
alienating himself from the sympathy of God, through wilfully 
seeking his own enjoyment when he could and should have 
obeyed the voice of duty, then, surely, Christianity and the doc- 
trine of the natural and necessary evolution of man are utterly 
incompatible, and the intrusion of the one is the extrusion of the 
other.” While believing that “genuine science always has been 
and will always continue to be on the side of true religion,” he 
protests that this theory is “not science, but rather illogical and 
groundless speculation,” and urges that it is a question of relig- 
ious life or death for all those who are truly in sympathy with 
the teachings and spirit of Jesus to “unite in a common effort 
to heave off, if possible, by more exact science and more pro- 
found philosophy this intellectual incubus, which now so griev- 
ously depresses religious thought, and furnishes secularism and 
atheism with their most telling arguments.” 

The combination of evolutionist views of human nature with 
Christian faith, which characterizes the utterances of some emi- 
nent Unitarian pulpits, Prof. Upton regards as the result of a 
“remarkable unconsciousness of the claims of logical consis- 
tency.” He criticises in this connection Mr. Savage’s book, 
Belief in God, pointing out the contradiction that exists between 
the statement that “the will is simply the resultant of all the 
forces that make up the being,” and the counter statement that an 
irreligions man is a failure; that man is “degraded by as much 
as he is capable of something higher.” “Surely,” says Prof. 
Upton, “if the will is always the resultant of all the forces which 
make up the being, the man is never capable at any moment of 
being or becoming anything else than he actually is or becomes.” 

We would gladly copy Prof. Upton’s criticism of John Fiske’s 
account of human volition as simply the final state of desire, 
against which he quotes the late Prof. Ferrier’s declaration that 
the picture evolution draws of humanity is not the picture of 
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a man, but the representation of an automaton,—an engine, a . 
weathercock, a mere association machine, “anything, in short, 
except that free and self-sustained centre of underived and 
therefore responsible activity, which we call man.” “ And this,” 
says Prof. Ferrier, “is the false representation of man which 
philosophy invariably pictures forth, whenever she makes com- 
mon cause with the physical sciences.” 

But we choose to quote from this extremely interesting ad- 
dress two passages, one of which calls attention to the remarka- 
ble contribution to the discussion of this subject furnished by 
the lamented Prof. T. H. Green in his criticism of John Stuart 
Mill. The other states the prospect before humanity as de- 
scribed by the eminent evolutionist, Henry Maudsley, and com- 
pares it with the happier outcome cherished by the spiritual 
philosopher : — 


A recent and conclusive refutation of this theory of the genesis of a 
permanent self-conscious Ego out of an ever-changing succession of ani- 
mal sensations has been furnished by the late lamented Prof. T. H. 
Green, whose early death is an irreparable loss to European philosophy. 
Mr. Mill himself had indeed, with conscientious candor, indicated the 
fatal incompetency of his own system, when he admitted that the neces- 
sity of thought compels us “either to believe that the Mind, or Ego, is 
something different from any series of feelings, or to accept the paradox 
that something which ex hypothesi is but a series of feelings can be aware 
of itself as a series.” Prof. Green emphasizes the admitted inconceiva- 
bility of this latter alternative, and contends, with what appears to me 
to be irresistible logic, that there is an absolute difference between 
changes, such as nature and our passive states of mind perpetually pre- 
sent, and that intelligent consciousness or knowledge of change which 
pertains to the thinking Self; and that therefore any development of 
the one into the other is intrinsically impossible. If his argument is 
sound, and as yet our British psychologists have not been able to detect 
any flaw in it, it follows that every attempt of sensational [dealists, such 
as Prof. Bain, or of agnostic Realists, such as Mr. H. Spencer, to ex- 
plain the origin of the self-conscious Ego out of an unsubstantial 
aggregate of ever-changing mental states, is a Quixotic enterprise whose 
necessary failure is implied in the very conditions of all knowledge. 
“ Nature,” says Prof. Green, “ with all that belongs to it, is a process of 
change; change on a uniform method, no doubt, but change still. All 
the relations by which we know it are relations in the way of change, or 
by which change is determined. But neither can any process of change 
yield a consciousness of itself, which in order to be a consciousness of 
the change must be equally present to all stages of the change; nor can 
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any consciousness of change, since the whole of it must be present at 
once, be itself a process of change.” He concludes, therefore, that the 
fact that man is self-conscious and capable of acquiring knowledge leads 
us necessarily to the conviction that he exerts a free activity, an activity 
which is not in time, not a link in the chain of natural becoming, and 
which has no antecedents other than itself, but is self-originated. 
“There is no incompatibility,” he adds, “between this doctrine and 
the admission that all the processes of brain and nerve and tissue, all 
the functions of life and sense organic to this activity, have a strictly 
natural history. There would only be such an incompatibility, if these 
processes and functions constituted or made up the self-distinguishing 
man, the man capable of knowledge. But this we have seen is what 
they cannot do.” 

If the question be asked, At what stage in the general zodlogical devel- 
opment, or in the animal life of the human infant, does the spiritual or 
self-conscious life supervene upon the merely animal existence, the 
answer is that its presence is revealed whenever in the animal or in the 
infant there arises the consciousness of “I,” who know, as contrasted 
with the nature, not myself, which is known. The important point 
which I have been endeavoring to demonstrate is that this self-conscious- 
ness cannot be a development out of a merely sentient condition, though 
it is quite possible, and indeed in the highest degree probable, that a 
particular stage of physiological development furnishes the necessary 
condition or organism through which the spiritual principle is enabled 
to manifest itself in this phenomenal world of space and time. The 
lower animals that we are acquainted with do not appear to have be- 
come, as yet at least, in any degree the organs of this self-conscious 
personal life. We cannot, of course, speak with perfect assurance on 
this point, for we are unable to enter into their states of feeling and 
pronounce confidently whether or not there is anything there correspond- 
ing to the consciousness which we exercise in knowledge; but we may 
fairly say, with Mr. Green, that “their actions, as observed from the 
outside, would seem to be explicable without it,— explicable as resulting 
from the determination of action by feeling, and that of feeling by 
feeling; in other words, as resulting from successive changes of the 
sensibility,— without any need of ascribing to them any consciousness 
of change, any mental synthesis of the modifications they experience as 
belonging to an inter-related world.” When once this spiritual princi- 
ple of self-consciousness does reveal itself through an animal organism, 
then the germ is present from which a mind like our own may be devel- 
oped ; but if this principle is not present, in any of the members of the 
animal kingdom save man, then no development of such mind as may 


be assigned to the lower animals could possibly result in the self-con- 
scious mind of man. 
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Then, after alluding to the strong argument to be derived from 
man’s moral and religious consciousness,— a consciousness which 
“becomes meaningless, if man is wholly a part of nature,”— de- 
claring that our spiritual affections postulate immortality, as 
moral education and the perennial instinct of worship have no 
relation to a being who is only a congeries of natural phe- 
nomena, and affirming that the sacred literatures of the past and 
the religious experience of the present furnish a rich and most 
important field of study, between which and natural science there 
need be no mutual jealousies, since each is an indispensable part 
of true culture, Prof. Upton concludes his address as follows: — 


Before taking leave of our subject, let us, in conclusion, compare for 
a moment the difference in the prospect before humanity according as 
the evolutionary or the spiritual theory of human nature gains the 
ascendency. According to the spiritual theory, our being has its roots 
in the eternity of God; and, in so far as we die to the sensual and the 
selfish, we enter more intimately and essentially into that eternal and 
causal sphere to which the analogies of phenomenal decay and death 
have no application. If this philosophical theory be true, as I feel 
assured it is, then, as culture advances and human affections become 
more pure and deep, the soul need not sink into the deep darkness of 
pessimism at the crushing thought that, while our divinest and holiest 
loves crave eagerly for the bread of eternal life, Science has nothing to 
offer them but the mocking stone of phenomenal change and decay. 
Rather will it cherish a confident faith that all that is divine in our per- 


sonality and in our personal relations is of necessity eternal, and hope- 
fully exclaim with Emerson, 


“ What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent ; 
Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain, 
Heart’s love will meet thee again.” 


If, on the other hand, the evolutionary theory of human nature be the 
true one, what is the prospect which it holds out? The outlook which 
evolution furnishes as to the only future of man is graphically described 
in a recent work by Dr. H. Maudsley, who is not only one of the ablest 
of the exponents of this view, but also one of the most enthusiastic, if 
indeed a theory so depressing can evoke enthusiasm. He tells us that 
the common law of life is slow acquisition, equilibrium for a time, then 
a gentle decline, which soon becomes a rapid decay, and finally death ; 
that this law governs the growth, decline, and fall of nations as well as 
of individuals; nor can humanity as a whole expect to escape the doom 
thus plainly decreed for it. And he depicts the closing scene in the long 
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drama of humanity as follows: “ A few scattered families of degraded 
human beings, living perhaps in snow huts near the equator, very much 
as Esquimaux now live near the pole, will represent the last wave of 
the receding tide of human existence before its final extinction; until 
at last a frozen earth, incapable of cultivation, is left without energy to 
produce a living particle of any sort, and so death itself is dead.” 

Is there, then, to be no spiritual harvest garnered for eternity as the 
produce of this grand history of the earth and its inhabitants? On 
this theory, none. All that is beautiful in art, all the inspirations of 
genius in literature, all that is noble and heroic in human character, 
all the precious spiritual gains, in short, for the sake of which the best 
of men have toiled and died,—will utterly vanish away, and leave no 
permanent result behind. Surely, such a theory is of all theories the 
least stimulating to cheerful hope and virtuous endeavor. If it could be 
proved true, we should have to accept it, and make the best of it; but I 
am inclined to think that even then many Voltaires would arise, and 
not only say that, if there were no God, it would be necessary to invent 
one, but also that, if the evolutionary theory of human nature is true 
and the spiritual theory false, we must needs, if we wish life to seem 
worth living and mankind to be saved from pessimism and despair, con- 
tinue to hug our foolish delusions, and seek to forget our scientific 
truths. 





Things at Home and Abroad. 


THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


EASTERN AND WESTERN RELIGION. 


We had not the pleasure of hearing the valuable paper which 
our distinguished East Indian guest, Mr. Mozoomdar, gave before 
the Ministers’ Institute at Lowell, Mass. 

It was especially interesting to hear from the lips of an earnest 
Hindu a graphic and sympathetic sketch of the rise and prog- 
ress of the various religions of his country. We are all more or 
less familiar with these facts; but they are so much mixed with 
dull details of fanciful and petty legends that the mind wan- 
ders through this history of ancient religions, lost in a maze of 
confused and wearisome traditions. Christianity is of course 
always open to the criticism that it has been equally overbur- 
dened with the mythical element. We grant that the Romish 
Church of later ages has shown a fair parallel to these ancient 
writings in her accumulation of legends; but we believe the early 
Gospels, although here and there touched with the fabulous ele- 
ment, had less of. it than any religious Scriptures of the world, 
and were singularly free from that love of the marvellous which 
crowds wonders upon every page of the early or contempora- 
neous religions. 

We were speaking, however, of Mr. Mozoomdar. He has 
given us these historic and spiritual facts, as they stand clear in 
his own mind and under the reflected warmth of his own Orien- 
tal personality. These religions of his country, we observe, from 
his own picture, all began with the native communion of the 
soul with God. The Brahmins, the Sankhya, and Patanjal 
systems, the Buddhists and the Puranas,—these all degenerated 
somewhat into slavish forms and a corrupt priesthood, or else 
into the dead animal life and unclean austerities of the Buddhist 
of to-day. We have often wished to penetrate through the 
mists of tradition, and find out what this Buddha really was. 
We are quite sure that he inculeated purity of life and character 
and love to man, but how far he himself and his followers car- 
ried out this spirit in practical life we are uncertain. We long 
most especially to know whether he held out any hope of a future 
life to his disciples. Mr. Mozoomdar does not seem to recognize 
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that he had any such hope for men. Neither does Mr. Rhys-David 
in his lectures, although he gives us some tender and pathetic 
legends of Buddha’s consolatory presence with his weary and dis- 
couraged followers. We see great resemblance in the character 
of Gautama to Jesus, and rejoice in it; but this last crowning 
hope in immortality, the inspiration of Jesus, the faith in his 
Father’s house of many mansions, is wanting, or only a dreamy 
longing that baffles the seeker of the past as well as the agnostic 
of to-day. 

The beginning of the last great movement for reform in India 
Mr. Mozoomdar traces to the distinguished Rammohun Roy, the 
friend of Channing, the man who won all hearts by the sweet 
persuasiveness of his religious spirit and his wise judgment. Mr. 
Mozoomdar speaks truly, when he says that all religions need a 
great personality. “What is Christianity,” he says, “ without the 
Son of Man?” He goes on to show how the Brahmo Somaj 
really sprang into being when Rammohun Roy “laid the foun- 
dation of his great church.” After a while came the decline of 
the Brahmo Somaj, culminating in 1860. “They were crip- 
pled with cold rationalism and the pride of intellect.” Then came 
the new life through a young leader, Keshub Chunder Sen. Says 
Mr. Mozoomdar: “ Repentance, faith, and prayer became the bat- 
tle cry. They introduced the sweet, serene figure of the prophet 
of Nazareth, and Christianity mixed with their old, Oriental, 
rationalistic cold faith. Churches multiplied, reforms grew, 
schools and newspapers were started, and missionaries labored 
ceaselessly.” 

Mr. Mozoomdar then tells us of four schools of piety in India, 
which it is not necessary for us to repeat here, as they have been 
shown on these pages. We fall into the error at first of suppos- 
ing that they are prevailing modes of thought and action that 
have existed some time in India. But, as we read them, we think 
we perceive that these four schools of piety are the code of relig- 
ious laws and observances laid down within the last few years 
by Keshub Chunder Sen in his new dispensation, which has won 
many adherents, and at the same time split asunder the Brahmo 
Somaj, and lost Mr. Sen a good many adherents. The great dis- 
tance between us and India prevents us from getting a clear view 
of this controversy. The truth will prevail, whatever may be the 
errors of its partisans; and this activity of disagreement among 
the Hindus is far better than stagnation. 
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Our business is, however, with what Mr. Mozoomdar himself 
says; and here we take issue with him somewhat. We area 
most remarkably tolerant people in this country; when English- 
men, like Mr. Matthew Arnold, tell us virtually that universal suf- 
frage is a failure, our audiences hear it in a most bland way, 
and appear to think he is all right. But we observe that Ameri- 
cans go on voting and governing themselves in their bungling, 
democratic way, as though no oracle had been uttered. So the 
“Institute of Unitarian Ministers,” not only with propriety 
enjoy the eloquent earnestness and piety of their Hindu guest, 
but they are perfectly willing that he should knock to pieces all 
their cherished ideas of individual liberty, intellectual progress, 
simplicity of religious forms, and social life in the Church. 
There is a kind of pleasure in this strong antithesis, in this 
ardent utterance from a Hindu brain. Who would check it? It 
would not be the part of hospitality perhaps at the time. But the 
masses of men are so constituted that they sway back and forth 
to extremes. If one admired leader or thinker goes to an ex- 
treme, there should always be a constituency of just thinkers in 
a church to warn the public mind, and bring it back to the juste 
milieu. Such a constituency we know exists among us, but it 
is often from its very catholicity of spirit too silent. 

When Mr. Mozoomdar says that poverty in India is not consid- 
ered a curse, and criticises England because poverty is looked 
upon there as a shameful reproach, we say i is a shameful 
reproach. The poor must be with us,—the humbler working 
classes, the thrifty toiler for small gain, but he is oftener happier 
than we, and on the road to advancement for his children, both 
in England and America. But pauperism is “a social and moral 
leprosy,” no matter whatever our Hindu friend may say to the 
contrary. We have seen the poor wretches crawl out of their 
holes of mud in Spain, and run like dogs for a bone in Italy. 
There is not much sainthood in them, although Mr. Mozoomdar 
says that poverty has always been the badge of learned men and 
pious saints in India. We will go further, and say that the poor, 
naked fellow, who lives in his hut on the banks of the Nile, and 
has his food left there by the chance traveller, is not very much 
of a saint either, although he is canonized by those very Eastern 
religions, whose monastic spirit of self-absorption and prayer 
Mr. Mozoomdar so much praises in opposition to our cold intel- 


lectualism. Our intellectualism does not hurt us much, we are 
11 
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inclined to think, nor our rationalism. It is our selfishness, our 
worldliness, our insincerity, our unfaithfulness to the truth and 
right, sins which we fear are as common in Eastern countries as 
in our own. What are the effete Oriental religions doing for the 
world to-day, however pure may have been their origin in the 
minds of great prophets? Let not the Brahmo Somaj copy their 
mummeries, their rigid ceremonialism, their monkish austerities, 
their trances, their dancing dervishes, or “God-intoxicated” 
saints. Some forms of worship are undoubtedly necessary, not 
only for the masses of men, but for all of us, high or low. We 
need places, rites, symbols, creeds even, to hold us together as 
religious believers, and call back our wandering spirits. But let 
them be as simple as possible, and encroach little upon the work 
of our lives. Let not the Brahmo Somaj be turned away from 
its works of enlightenment and love by an elaborate ceremonial 
of worship. A spasm of new forms and ceremonies will never 
restore a defunct body, dying of “cold intellectualism.” Even 
the High Charch party see that all their medizval ritual will not 
keep them alive as a church. Individuals may be willing to fast 
and pray most of the time; but their leaders see that deeds of 
charity are what unite men, and so, to-day, they ask for “mercy, 
and not sacrifice,” when they appeal to the world for helpers. 

We must look a little further into our friend Mr. Mozoom- 
dar’s pages. In arraigning Protestantism, he says, “You have 
dethroned the pope, and all ministers have lost their hold upon 
their flocks.” We do not believe this. The clergy have lost 
temporal power,— the dominion of fear; but we believe that 
Protestant ministers have to-day as strong a moral and spiritual 
influence upon their people as the clergy had in any age of the 
world. “A hundred churches,” he says, “crowd the waysides, 

. each congregation flying at each other’s throats,” etc. All 
honor to our country that hundreds of churches are scattered 
everywhere, when we can travel leagues in the East and hear no 
bell to call us to prayer, except in the crowded marts of civiliza- 
tion. “ You protest against the Bible,” he says, “until the Sacred 
Scriptures become as any other vulgar book, a mass of printer’s 
ink and waste paper.” We believe that the Bible was never 
more truly valued among thinking people than it is to-day, 
when it is fast becoming divested of the foolish verbal idol- 
atry thrown around it. “A cold, loveless, dogmatic, carnal, 
socialistic spirit overruns the (Western) world,” he continues. 
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And here he brings us to an attitude of self-defence, when he 
adds, as a result of this carnal spirit, that “men in the abodes of 
devotion patronize tea-parties and dances and all sorts of social 
profanities.” 

If there is any one thing that the Church of to-day takes sat- 
isfaction in, it is that she endeavors to sanctify amusements by 
her presence, and not sit aloft in holy horror and let the devil 
take charge of them. Hence, our tea-drinkings, our church 
kitchens, our charades, our dances even, our unity clubs, our fun, 
our frolic, our studies of poetry, our talks about great men and 
women, our social and fearless study of the most human book in 
the world, the greatest book,— our Bible. 

Let no foreigner touch with his destroying scalpel these sweet 
humanities born of our age. He may attack our dogmas, our 
creeds or no creeds, and we shall not care. But let no Oriental 
blind his eyes to the spectacle of a free church and free people, 
amid many imperfections and shortcomings working out their 
religion in the greatest practical and social reforms that the 
world has ever known. 

We know that we have need of more love, more faith, more 
prayer. If our brethren of the Brahmo Somaj have these great 
gifts, we reach out our hands in fellowship across the seas. Our 
sympathies are with this Eastern land, yearning for higher light 
and wisdom. But we cannot exchange all the great results of 
our present religious civilization for the rapt piety of solitary 
Eastern seers, even though they may come closer to the being 
of God than we, stumbling through this work-day world, and 
trying earnestly to do his will among our brethren of every name. 


MEMORIES. 


This month brings round again the season when our beloved 
senior editor, Rev. E. H. Sears, departed from us; and we love to 
recall his image, sweetly associated in our minds at the holiday 
time with the sound of Christmas bells, the jubilee of the glad 
New Year, and the great hope of immortality. 

We cast also a flower of remembrance on the newly made 
grave of Rev. W. H. Cudworth, the valiant and devoted soldier 
of Christ, who died at his post, and spends his New Year with 


his Master in the heavenly mansions, 
Marrua P. Lows. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


TWO RECENT BIOGRAPHIES.* 


It is almost ten years since the departure of the rare and 
lovely spirit, who will be most widely remembered as the 
wise and efficient Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, the story of whose work is at length before us 
in this full and tender record by his wife. The retirement 
of Dr. Dewey from the active work of life is still farther 
back. So that he is known to the majority of this genera- 
tion only as one of the famous preachers of the earlier 
period of the Unitarian Church in this country; and his 
works, now just republished in a large, single volume by 
the Unitarian Association, stand with those of Channing 
among the classics of our pulpit literature. Yet his life 
went on, in the quiet of his beloved Sheffield, serenely and 
with small abatement of intellectual interest and enjoy- 
ment, until within the last two years; and loving hands 
have gracefully joined a careful selection of his. letters, 
wisely mingling the graver and the sportive, with the auto- 
biographical sketch Dr. Dewey prepared near twenty-five 
years ago. 

We are sure of the interest of the readers of this Review 
in the lives these books enshrine, and in calling attention 
to them shall follow the method, wisely chosen by both 
biographers, of letting them speak for themselves, as far as 
possible. Yet it should be said that, while of Dr. Dewey 
preaching was, as Dr. Bellows we think has said, the great 
action of his life, Charles Lowe’s work was something infi- 
nitely better than any words of his that can be recorded, 
and that his character and spirit showed an essence and 
aroma of something finer still, that must, for the most part, 
escape delineation. Those who knew him well, and who 
worked with him in the causes that commanded his interest 





s ds = Te of Charles Lowe. By his wife, Martha Perry Lowe. Boston: Cupples, Upham 
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and unsparing devotion, will recall in the scenes through 
which this memoir leads them the wisdom, sweetness, cour- 
age, and quick-kindling enthusiasm, which filled them with 
living interest in the passing as in the recollection, but 
which other readers must partly miss. They will hardly 
regard as exaggerated this tribute from a fellow-student and 
life-long friend to what he calls Mr. Lowe’s genuine great- 
ness as a man of heart and action: — 

He was the finest being I ever met with, or ever expect to meet with. 
There was in him such hearty love, such overpowering desire to do for 
others at all times and in all conditions of body, such a clear, luminous 
head to guard him, and such charming gentleness, that he seemed an 
exception to humanity. We can say of him, what we can say of few, 
that he was wholly beautiful in character; and this beauty had part of 
its charm to me, because it was made up of two moral elements which 
all have, and can use if they will,— first, a desire to do right, and, second, 
a ceaseless industry. His conscience was with him a gentle omnipres- 
ence, and his business faculty was. very great. It kept him at work 
when only a few drops of good blood were in his wasted body. 


He had the greatness of goodness. A foreign magazine 
said of him, soon after his death, that he was not a great 
orator nor a great scholar, but he was a great character. 
For his eminence of use and influence, which was for many 
years marked among us, was of moral more than of intellect- 
ual quality, though his wisdom, good judgment, and strong 
sense were eminent also. But, indeed, there is a moral qual- 
ity in these things too. The true heart and will go far to 
keep the head right and clear of vagaries. It was remarked 
by Dr. Bellows at his funeral, that Mr. Lowe rather had a 
rounded fulness of mental qualities than any consummate 
gift in a special direction, and that he had everything essen- 
tial to a first-rate career except a good physical frame. 
The remark is just and wise; since, if we think of it, the 
men who in our time have oftenest risen to high careers of 
usefulness and honor have been those who have had this full 
and rounded stature of powers and attainments, without 
extreme brilliancy in any special direction. But the practi- 
cal point in this case is that the admirable balance and com- 
pleteness were not wholly nor mainly a gift, but in large 
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part by wise diligence, and the spirit that fits itself for ser- 
vice, achieved. It was not only in the play of happy im- 
pulses, but in the exercise of moral energies and the com- 
mand of his well-trained abilities for large and generous 
ends, that he attained such genial and fruitful symmetry of 
powers. There was added to the amiability of a kindly 
nature the higher excellence of a true and helpful pur- 
pose fin life and a loyal consecration to noble causes. 
How central this purpose and consecration were all who 
came near him felt, and the complete record even of his 
broken and enfeebled years attests. 

It was in the practical range of thought and work that 
Mr. Lowe was eminent. The Memoir speaks repeatedly of 
a distaste for abstract studies; and it may be doubted if, 
with all his studious habits and marked literary tastes, he 
would have ever gained much distinction in philosophical or 
critical investigations, even if his weak health had not inter- 
rupted and curtailed his activities in all directions. But he 
was admirably furnished in temper and spirit, as well as 
through the more intellectual qualities of leadership, for the 
service he rendered the Unitarian body as its counsellor and 
administrator in a difficult and critical period. The record 
shows, indeed, what the memories of those who came into 
near relations with him amply confirm, that, from his first 
entrance upon the ministry, he commanded confidence and 
warm appreciation wherever he was, so that his opportunity 
of work was always many times beyond his power. His pas- 
torates at New Bedford, Salem, and Somerville, short as was 
each of them,— broken, too, and terminated by illness in each 
case,— were periods of strenuous and fruitful work, marked 
not only by the planning and execution of measures of relig- 
ious, charitable, and philanthropic activity, but by the appre- 
ciative regard and co-operation of his parishioners, and fol- 
lowed by their grateful affection and remembrance. It was 
his felicity to make attractive and commanding the ideal of 
a church which lives deeply and grandly in the spirit of 
generous fellowship and the practical service of humane 
and sacred causes, Modest in personal claims, conservative 
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and cautious in temperament, he was enterprising and often 
very bold in practical measures and projects. What he 
dared to dream of he dared todo. We find this record of a 


work into which he entered with great heartiness and suc- 
cess in Somerville :— 


I went yesterday to a meeting of our Committee on Intemperance. 
This committee has now swelled in its proportions, and changed its 
character, becoming an association consisting of a committee from each 
of the societies in town, with a constitution allowing others to come in 
as speakers, but not acting or voting. It meets in the police-court room, 
and promises important results. . . . Forty-two liquor-dealers signed a 
pledge, agreeing from to-day to give up the sale. It is a pretty remark- 
able movement, and I preached upon it to-day. Mr. B——y has been 
the chief actor. It has been working on for more than a year. This 
sudden consummation has been a surprise to everybody, and the few 
who have heard of it can hardly believe in the genuineness of it. Very 
likely, the signers aud movers hardly meant to commit themselves to any 
very great thing; but if we can, by taking it up eagerly, hold them fast 
to it, we may make it a permanent thing. That was my motive in 
preaching on it to-day... . I went a few days ago to talk with Mr. ——. 
I had a very friendly conversation with him. He keeps an objectiona- 
ble place. I told him that here was an opportunity to do much good, 
that he was personally liked, etc., and I wanted him to take a decided 
stand in the matter. I told him I thought it would not be so much of a 
sacrifice as he thought; that I had never bought groceries of him on 
principle, but should if it were not for this, and I believed many others 
would say the same. He took it in a friendly way. To-day, several of 
those most excited against having the minister touch upon réicrhis 
expressed hearty co-operation with the views of my sermon; and I have 
reason to feel gratified at the result. 


Mr. Lowe’s sermons were very apt to have an immediate 
practical end, and this method of preaching grew with him 
more and more. His devoutness caught a new glow, when 
it was joined with some object of active Christian enter- 
prise. It was wonderful how, when he was Secretary of the 
Unitarian Association, he would bring to a meeting some 
denominational statistics, or scraps of letters from distant 
missionary workers, and glorify them through the transfig- 
uring ardor of his own interest. His earlier sermons were 
carefully, elaborately written, even painfully, he tells us; 
but, in his later ministry, he chose a more direct and pointed 
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style, writing with great readiness and despatch. Three 
hours sufficed for a sermon often; he was short, and the 
people were left longing for more. The Memoir says of 
them : — 


Such sermons as these were not the fruit of great study; but they 
show a wide knowledge of human nature, and elasticity and freedom of 
style. Even these, however, are not wanting in a certain kind of finish 
(or we might add thoroughness), which it was his instinct to give to 
everything he wrote. They abound in attractive and forcible illustra- 
tions in the way of anecdotes and stories, which are carefully applied, 
and do so much always to hold the average listener. 

People were insensibly led along to the gradual unfolding of his 
thought, stopping here and there for him to balance his forces by replies 
to the candid imaginary critic, or to give an illustration, but going with 
him straight on to the end, the summing-up of the whole. He was 
rarely ever long: he brought them to his point; and, before they 
expected it, he was done. This brevity, directness, and immediate prac- 
tical application, were always more or less apparent in his addresses and 
sermons; but, in middle life, he felt more the importance of it, both to 
speaker and hearer, than when he was young. 


The Memoir gives us few extracts from sermons or from 
the later letters, which some readers would doubtless have 
preferred to the chapters devoted to his journals of travel 
and study abroad. But such sermons take their value 
mainly from the personality of the preacher and the circum- 
stances of the time; and Mr. Lowe’s greatness was in 
action and the speech that calls for action. The great years 
of the war stirred him, as they did multitudes, to new 
energy and devotedness, and he was actively engaged in the 
Sanitary Commission and Freedmen’s Aid charities, and 
for a time chaplain of the camp at Long Island in Boston 
harbor. But the great work of his life was done in the ser- 
vice of the Church, as Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association. At the close of the Rebellion, the Unitarian 
body had come to feel the impulse to larger duties and a 
larger life, which it was the mission of those strenuous days 
to impart. The opportunity and the spirit of missionary 
enterprise seemed indefinitely greatened. 

The attempts at organization and extension brought, how- 
ever, occasions of controversy and division; and it was only 
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in the exercise of forbearance, wisdom, and dauntless faith 
and hope that the opportunity was not wholly wasted 
and the body utterly disintegrated. The Memoir gives 
the history of this period with a fulness, that will give it 
great value as a contribution to our denominational history. 
Mr. Lowe’s reports and appeals, of which extracts and 
digests are here given, show a wisdom and statesmanship as 
admirable as the energy, fairness, and genial kindliness 
with which he administered the affairs of the Association. 
Because of his supreme interest in his work and his large 
sympathies and faith in Christian truth and freedom, he 
never lost his head, nor failed to comprehend the situation 
and provide for it. Indeed, it is clearer after ten years that 
Mr. Lowe’s plans and counsels had the foresight of that 
most sure word of prophecy, the insight of an earnest and 
devoted spirit, single-eyed in its sympathies and generous 
service of truth, fellowship, and righteousness. He was 
the standard-bearer of the Unitarian cause, more than any 
other man, through a trying period; and many will now 
admit that he saw the tendencies and practicable methods of 
work and fellowship more justly and adequately than they 
then supposed. His diplomacy was that of open and kindly 
discussion, and generous concession and consideration for 
all. Had his spirit been universal and his zeal and energy 
even general, our churches would have worn another aspect 
ere this. As it is, the fruits of his service are the results of 
many well-adjusted difficulties and the fulfilment of many 
happy projects.and suggestions. It is pleasant to be re- 
minded that the special point of controversy that tried his 
last days most is finally settled in this very month in which 
his biography appears, substantially as he would have had 
it settled then; and that the project of the Channing Me- 
morial Building, which he pressed repeatedly, and for the 
time in vain, has lately been revived, and its success assured. 

With his genial kindliness and abounding cheer, with the 
wise prudence and unconquerable aspiration and energy 
that marked his course,— with this rare union of winning 
and of working qualities, Charles Lowe’s life must be pro- 


12 
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nounced a fortunate, successful, and widely beneficent one, 
in spite of frequent breakdowns in health and almost con- 
stant feebleness. More than most great workers, he fulfilled 
the conditions of Wordsworth’s “ Happy Warrior” : — 


“ Whose high endeavors are an inward light, 
That makes the path before him always bright.” 


And the parallel holds not only of the “mild concerns” 
that felt the “peculiar grace” of his habitual state; but 
those who watched him in the stress of some weighty 
discussion, or saw his zeal and gladness in urging and car- 
rying out some great project, will remember how he also 
often seemed 
“ Happy as a lover; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man inspired ; 

And through the heat of conflict keeps the law 

In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw.” 


We cannot speak of the last labors of Mr. Lowe in con- 
nection with this Review, nor of the closing scenes, so full 
of faith and peace, as became the end of such a life; so 
full of beauty and comfort and_ reassurance in the retro- 
spect. The life was manifest ; and, in its light, we all saw 
light. Of the Divine Fulness we all receive in lives so full 
of duty and service, and high purpose and aspiration. 

When Mr. Lowe was asked once what he would have 
chosen to do, had he not entered the ministry, he said that 
he would have liked to command a ship; and some of his 
sea-faring friends said that a good sea-captain was spoiled 
in him. With all his gentleness and quiet modesty, he had 
the instinct and faculty of command. This, with his good 
business habits and address, would have made him a success- 
ful man in any one of many callings. But where could he 
or his classmate, Warren H. Cudworth, just departed, have 
so truly succeeded as in the ministry of religion? Where 
could they have been so honored and beloved, or exercised 
their powers so adequately and worthily, or served their age 
so well? In the work and characters of such men, the 
Christian ministry is justified and commended. 
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In turning to the memorial volume of Dr. Dewey, we only 
desire to commend the book to our readers and give some 
specimens of the treasures it contains. The recent depart- 
ure of this eminent and venerable man makes it unnecessary 
to repeat the thought so lately and widely expressed as to 
the qualities of his character and his almost unrivalled 
power as a preacher. The pages in which Dr. Bellows 
spoke of him in his sermon at the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Church of the Messiah in New York, must be fresh in the 
memory of most of our readers, and they will perhaps 
agree with us in thinking them to contain the most masterly 
portraiture of all the sketches of character in which their 
author was so incomparably happy. We are glad to find 
this sketch in the appendix of this memoir. Had Dr. Bel- 
lows survived the venerable friend of his youth, whom he 
followed into his retirement with life-long attachment and 
grateful loyalty of fellowship, there would doubtless have 
been other words from him of more intimate and personal 
revelation. Those who have heard him speak of Dr. Dewey, 
or been favored to hear him read some bright passage from 
a letter just received from Sheffield, will perhaps be pre- 
pared for the treat in store for them in this book. What 
Dr. Bellows calls the truly human quality of the great 
preacher here comes fully to light. 

The autobiography fills near a hundred pages with rem- 
iniscences, judgments of persons and movements, records of 
experiences and thoughts,— confessions, almost, of personal 
questionings and convictions. The variety in this record is 
as large as its frankness, and the whole interests us as we 
read. There are recipes for preserving health and gaining 
immunity from exposure, that have the wisdom of expe- 
rience in them; there are delineations of character as keen 
and graphic as they are genial. What he says of his own 
work is especially interesting. Here is a paragraph on ser- 
mon-writing : — 


I remember Dr. Lamson of Dedham, a very learned and able man, 
asking me one day how I “found subjects to write upon”; and my an- 
swering, “I don’t find subjects: they find me,” J may say they pur- 
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sued me. It may be owing to this that my sermons have possibly a 
somewhat peculiar character; what, I do not know, but I remember 
William Ware’s saying, when my first volume of Discourses appeared, 
“that they were written as if nobody ever wrote sermons before,” and 
something so they were written. I do not suppose there is much origi- 
nality of thought in them, nor any curiosa felicitas of language,—I could 
not attend to it: it was as much as I could do to disburden myself,— but 
original in this they are, that they were wrought out in the bosom of my 
own meditation and experience. The pen was dipped in my heart,—I 
do know that. With burning brain and bursting tears I wrote. Little 
fruit, perhaps, for so much struggle: be it so,— though it could not be 
so tome. But so we work,— each one in his own way; and altogether 
something comes of it. 


Dr. Dewey’s summing up of the experiences and results 
of living is so excellent, and full of a philosophy so opti- 
mistic, and at the same time sober and profound, that we 
would gladly quote it entire. We have room for only these 
passages : — 


All that I know is, that I have lived a life mainly happy in its expe- 
rience, not merely according to the average, not merely as things go in 
this world, but far more than that; which I should be willing to live 
again for the happiness that has blessed it, yet more for the interests 
which have animated it, and which has always been growing happier 
from the beginning. I have lived a life mainly fortunate in its circum- 
stances both of early nurture and active pursuit; marred by no vice,— I 
do not remember even ever to have told a lie,— stained by no dishonor ; 
laborious, but enjoying labor, especially in the sphere to which my life 
has been devoted; suffering from no pressing want, though moderate in 
means, and successful in every way, as much as I had any right or rea- 
son to expect. I have been happy (the word is weak to express it) in 
my domestic relations, happy in the dearest and holiest friendships, and 
happy in the respect of society. And I have had a happiness (I dread 
the appearance of profession in saying it) in things divinest, in religion, 
in God,— in associating with him all the beauty of nature and the bless- 
edness of life, beyond all other possible joy. And, therefore, notwith- 
standing all that I have suffered, notwithstanding all the pain and weari- 
ness and anxiety and sorrow that necessarily enter into life, and the 
inward errings that are worse than all, I would end my record with a 
devout thanksgiving to the great Author of my being. For more and 
more am I unwilling to make my gratitude to him what is commonly 
called “a thanksgiving for mercies,”— for any benefits or blessings that 
are peculiar to myself, or my friends, or indeed to any man. Instead of 
this, I would have it to be gratitude for all that belongs to my life and 
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being,— for joy and sorrow, for health and sickness, for success and dis- 
appointment, for virtue and for temptation, for life and death; because 
I believe that all is meant for good. 

If I believed that the world was made by a malignant Power, or that 
the fortunes of men were the sport of a doubtful conflict between good 
and evil deities or principles, my life, like that of the ancients, would 
be filled with superstitions and painful fears. The foundation of all 
rational, human tranquillity, cheerfulness, and courage, whether we are 
distinctly conscious of it or not, lies in the ultimate conviction that God 
is good,— that his providence, hig order of things in the world, is good ; 
and theology, in the largest sense of the term, is as vital to us as the air 
we breathe. 

What, then, do [ say and think? I say, and I maintain, that the con- 
stitution of the world is good, and that the constitution of human 
nature is good; that the laws of nature and the laws of life are ordained 
for good. I believe that man was made and destined by his Creator ulti- 
mately to be an adoring, holy, and happy being; that his spiritual and 
physical constitution was designed to lead to that end; but that end, it 
is manifest from the very nature of the case, can be attained only by a 
free struggle; and this free struggle, with its mingled success and 
failure, is the very story of the world. A sublime story it is, therefore. 
The life of men and nations has not been a floundering on through use- 
less disorder and confusion, trial and strife, war and bloodshed; but it 
has been a struggling onward to an end. 

This school of life I regard as the infant school of eternity. The 
pupils, I believe, will go on forever learning. There is solemn retribu- 
tion in this system,—the future must forever answer for the past; I 
would not have it otherwise. I must fight the battle, if I would win the 
prize; and for all failure, for all cowardice, for all turning aside after 
ease and indulgence in preference to virtue and sanctity, I must suffer ; 
[ would not have it otherwise. There is help divine offered to me, there 
is encouragement wise and gracious: I welcome it. There is a blessed 
hereafter opened to prayer and penitence and faith: I lift my hopes to 
that immortal life. This view of the system of things spreads for me a 
new light over the heavens and the earth. It is a foundation of peace 
and strength and happiness more to be valued, in my account, than the 
title-deed of all the world. 


Near the close of these pages, the writer confesses his 
prejudice against autobiographies and his surprise in finding 
himself writing his own. The writer is apt, he thinks, to 
be ignorant of his subject. ‘He has only told the story of 
a life. He has not come much nearer to-himself than sta- 
tistics come to a life of a people.” This judgment would 
be unfair, if applied to these pages. They ring true, and 
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are much more than pleasant reading, which he says auto- 
biographies are apt only to be. Still there is a freedom and 
freshness in the letters which we do not find in the auto- 
biography. The large humanity which was the secret of 
the preacher’s power we find here in undress, but in active 
and varied exercise. The letters range from grave to gay, 
from lively to —severe is not the word, but we may rightly 
call some passages sublime, in the unconscious revelations 
of an awed spirit searching the baffling mystery of life, or 
lifting its trust to the One Light that shines beyond the 
mystery. The delightful freshness and variety of these 
letters leave us longing for more. The genial home life of 
which we get glimpses; the charming playfulness and pleas- 
ant banter with old friends; the keen, running comment on 
affairs in the country and the churches, which, to the last, 
show the close and sympathetic observer; the welcome to 
new books and new thoughts; the wrestling with the social 
and philosophical problems of the time; the cheer kept up 
amid the sense of thinning ranks and gathering shadows 
in these earthly scenes; the affectionate and honest dealing 
with the trials and burdens of friends who claim his sym- 
pathy; and, in the midst of all, the large and loving enjoy- 
ment of the best that life had brought and left him, and the 
awful yet grateful sense of the eternal powers,—all these 
things and more these letters bring before us, and leave us 
with a vivid impression of a rich and broadly cultured nature 
resting in the afternoon sunlight and shadows of a large- 
purposed and benignant life. 

The letters are so rich that it is hard to select; but this 
passage from one to Dr. Bellows is, perhaps, as characteristic 
as any of his prevailing mood: — 

My dear Bellows,— Amidst all this lovely quiet, and the beautiful out- 
looks on every side to the horizon, my thoughts seem ever to mingle with 
the universe; they bear me beyond the horizon of life, and your reflec- 
tions, therefore, fall as a touching strain upon the tenor of mine. Ex- 
perience, life, man, seem to me ever higher and more awful ; and though 
there is constantly intervening the crushing thought of what a poor thing 


I am, and my life is, and I am sometimes disheartened and tempted to 
be reckless, and to say, “It’s no matter what this ephemeral being, this 
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passing dust and wind, shall come to,”— yet ever, like the little eddying 
whirlwinds that I see in the street before me, this dusty breath of life 
struggles upward. I am very sad and glorious by turns; and sometimes, 
when mortality is heavy and hope is weak, I take refuge in simple resig- 
nation, and say: “ Thou Infinite Goodness! I can desire nothing better 
than that thy will be done. But, oh! give me to live forever !— eternal 
rises that prayer. Give me to look upon thy glory and thy glorious creat- 
ures forever!” What an awful anomaly in our being were it, if that 
prayer were to be denied! And what would the memory of friends be, 
so sweet and solemn now,— what would it be, but as the taper which the 
angel of death extinguishes in this earthly quagmire ? 


It needs, however, to be supplemented by this, to the same : 


Well, I’m content. I am more, I am thankful. I have had, all my life, 
the greatest blessing of life,—Jleave to work on the highest themes and 
tasks; and Iam not turned out, at the end, on to the bare common of the 
world, to starve. I have a family, priceless to me. I have many dear 
and good friends, and above all I have learned to draw nigh to a Friend- 
ship which embraces the universe in its love and care, if one may speak 
so of That which is almost too awful for mortal word. 


Of his playful style, this letter to his daughters is a 
charming specimen : — 


St. David’s sends a challenge to all the Terrace birds. 

Show us a bird that sings in the night. We havé a nightingale,— a 
bird that has sung, for two evenings past, between ten and twelve, as 
gayly as the nightingales of Champel. It is the cat-bird, the same that 
comes flying and pecking at our windows. What has come over the 
little creature? I suppose the season of nest-building and incubation is 
one of great excitement,—the bird’s honeymoon. And, then, the full 
moon shining down, and the nights warm as summer, and thoughts of 
the nice new house and the pretty eggs, and the chicks that are coming, 
— it could not contain itself. 

Well, as I sit in my porch and look at the birds, they seem to mea 
revelation, as beautiful, if not so profound, as the Apocalypse. What 
but Goodness could have made a creature at once so beautiful and so 
happy? Mansell and Spencer may talk about the incomprehensibility 
of the First Cause; I say, here is manifestation. The little Turdus /eli- 
voz,— oho! ye ignorant children, that is he of the cat,—it sits on the 
bough, ten feet from me, and sings and trills and whistles, and sends out 
little jets of music, little voluntaries, as if it were freely and irrepressi- 
bly singing a lovely hymn. 


So, among kindly memories, cheerful intercourse, and 
lofty, sometimes sombre, meditations, he rejoiced and waited. 
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“TI do not believe that the Great Disposer meant that we 
should approach it,” he wrote to Miss Sedgwick of death, 
“with a smile, with an air of triumph,— with any other than 
feelings of lowly submission and trust. I wait the great 
teacher, Death. I do not welcome it.... And yet I would 
not remain forever in this world, and I believe it is better 
to depart.” ; 

And this, on his last birthday to Dr. Bellows, may fitly 
end these extracts : — 

All I can do is to fall on the knees of my heart and say, “O God, let 


the vision of thy glory never be hidden from my eyes in this world or 
any other, but forever grow brighter and brighter!” 


English Traits. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. New and revised 
edition. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. 


The Conduct of Life. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. New and 

revised edition. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. 

If religion be at all a re-reading, according to Cicero’s deriva- 
tion, there has been since Emerson’s death a marked revival of 
literary piety in relation to his published works, as also wide- 
spread interest and expectancy as to his unpublished papers. 
That he will remain the friend and inspirer of all who would 
live in the spirit, and that his writings are the most significant 
and important prose written in this century, according to Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s late judgment concerning him, would seem to 
justify the breadth and seriousness of this new access of interest, 
whatever among the wide variety of deliverances concerning 
them shall be the final estimate. That final estimate can only 
be very high; and the recall of public attention and study to 
their lessons of shrewd but seerlike wisdom and intense spiritual 
insight, and their posture of lofty faith and cheer, cannot but be 
salutary in an age that has been yielding itself too much to the 
study and sway of the physical order and forces, and living in 
the depressing shadow of materialistic conceptions. In the reac- 
tion that is coming toward serener spiritual faith, Emerson will, 
as once before, prove a leader and benefactor. This new and 
handsome edition of his works is a welcome and timely help in 
the new study of them that is going on, and we await the new 
volumes to give it more ample and adequate notice. 





